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WHAT'S HAPPENED 
IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


Congress again held the center of the 
Washington stage during the past week. 
Definite progress was made toward enactment 
of the two main bills still pending, one to 
appropriate a billion and a half dollars for 
relief, and the other, to raise eight hundred 
million dollars in new revenue through taxes. 


The relief bill was debated in the House 
and the way paved for a favorable vote early 
this week. Efforts to earmark nearly half the 
appropriation for the PWA were beaten off, 
assuring availability of the entire sum for 
work relief as desired by the Administra- 
tion, unless similar effort is unexpectedly 
successful in the Senate. (The Congress 
Week, Page Six.) 


Public Works Administrator Ickes forth- 
with announced a 25 per cent reduction in 
personnel of his organization because of un- 
certainty of funds to continue its work. 


BUSINESS AND TAXES 


Public hea-ings on the tax bill were con- 
clude by the Senate Finance Committee 
which begins executive session immediately 
to draft an entirely mew measure which it 
probably will offer to the Senate late this 
week as a substitute to the bill passed by the 
House. 

During the hearing 105 business men 
appeared as witnesses, all in opposition to 
the plan to tax undistributed corporation 
earnings. Some members of the committee 
indicated that the plan would be retained in 
the new’ bill only on an experimental basis. 
(Page Thirteen.) 


Quick approval was given by the Senate to 
the half billion dollar naval apprc_ ‘ation 
bill, passed by the House during the pre- 
ceding week, thus assuring the Navy the two 
new battleships it asked as well as a nuimb@r » 
of smaller vessels needed to bring the Navy 
to treaty strength. (Page Six.) ? 


The President spent most of the week dis- 
cussing pending legislation with Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress. He gave his 
approval to the principle of the Wagner 
low-cost housing bill but said he did not re- 
gard it as “must” legislation. 


Late in the week the President resumed 
the talks with prominent business men which 
the began last Winter in an effort to obtain 
first-hand views, regarding current problems, 
particularly unemployment. (The President’s 
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Week, Page Four.) 
A NEW PACT WITH FRANCE 


Signing of a reciprocal trade agreement 
with France was the event of the week at | 
the State Department. Terms of the agree- | 
ment were not made public but they are 
known to provide Jowered tariffs in various 
products of the two countries. This agree- 
ment is the thirteenth of the series. (Tide 
of World Affairs Page Eight.) 


| 

A resolution sponsored by Senator Barbour | 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, was adopted by the | 
Senate last week calling on Dr. Tugwell’s 
Resettlement Administration for information | 
as to what it had accomplished during its 
first year’s work at a cost of more than $75,- 
000,000. 
disclose? 
told by officials of the organization. 
Three.) 

As the date for the Republican National 
Convention draws near the views of candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination on is- 
sues of the day become of increasing interest. 
One of the leading candidates, Governor 
Landon, was interviewed the other night 
over the radio, first time it has ever been 
done. (Full text of interview, Page Eleven.) 


What will the report to the Senate 
The story of the RA to date is 
(Page | 
| 
| 


The Federal Government has been pump- 
ing money inte the states to promote recov- 
ery. Money paid as grants for relief will 
never be paid back. But funds advanced to 
the States and political subdivisions are a 
debt which the Government expects to be 
returned. This debt amounts to more than 
one billion dollars, according to records of 
the PWA and ‘he RFC. (Page Nine). 


The which make up the “Solid 
South” once stood for states’ rights and self 
And the constitution of the Con- 
federate States specifically declared against 
subsidies. Yet Southern states have accepted 
more than two billion dollars in federal funds 
in the form of bounties, declares David 
Lawrence in his article on Page Twenty. 
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The Paradox of Recovery: More Jobs, 
Yet More on Relief Rolls Than in 1933 


ECOVERY figures show this paradox: Al- 
though there are now 5,000,000 more per- 

at work than were employed three 
years ago there also are 3,000,000 more persons 
dependent on some form of relief. 

What has happened is shown in the picto- 
gram above. 

Between January, 1933, and April of this year 
the number of persons gainfully employed in 
the United States increased from 35,240,000 to 
40,000,000, an increase of 13.5 per cent. 

During the same period the number of per- 
sons on the relief rolls increased from 17,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000, an increase of 17.6 per cent. 

Data shown on employment are based on esti- 
mates published last Autumn in the Interna- 
tional Labor Review by Robert R. Nathan, a 
Commerce Department statistician who has 
compiled figures on employment for use in con- 
nection with the Social Security program. They 
have been brought up to date by comparison 
with official business indexes. 

Figures as to the total number of persons 
dependent either on direct relief or some form 
of work relief have been estimated from official 
data. 


sons 


WHY THE INCREASE CAME 

Why have the relief rolls increased despite 
industrial recovery ? 

Officials give this explanation: 

(1) There has been a gradual exhaustion of 
the resources of those who have remained un- 
employed, forcing an increase in the relief rolls 
in spite of business improvement. 

(2) There has been an increase of 2,500,000 
in the number of persons of employable age. 

(3) Standards of care for the needy have 
been improved by the relief program. 

Thus, many families, which were content to 
subsist on a poverty level without public aid 
before the depression, have been brought with- 
in the relief program. These families, under 
present standards, would be retained on relief 
even with a return to the conditions prior to 
1929, 


(4) The attitude of the public toward ac- 
ceptance of relief has changed. In many areas 
the stigma attached to relief is much less than 
when the Federal program began. 

(5) In the South there is evidence that in 
some cases landlords have shifted the burden 
of supporting idle tenants, which they had 
borne in the past, to the Federal Government. 
There also have been cases where share-crop- 
pers have been forced from their farms because 
of the crop-reduction program and have had to 
apply for relief. 

(6) Earlier relief figures underestimate the 
number entitled to relief while the latter fig- 
ures overestimate the problem. 

There generally is a lag between the exhaus- 
tion of resources and approval of applications 
for relief. Consequently, families where ap- 
plications were pending at the time of the relief 
census were not included in the first tabula- 
tions. 

In recent months many families have ob- 
tained part-time work but still require some 
Governmental assistance. They are included in 
the same category as those completely depen- 
dent on relief so that it is possible for relief ex- 
penditures to show substantial reductions with- 
out a corresponding decline in the numbers on 
relief. 


REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

What is to be done about the unemployment 
problem ? 

Repesentative views within the Adminis- 
tration are illustrated by the following com- 
ments. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, says in effect: 

Eventually the Federal Government will have 
to develop a permanent program to care for 
the needy—there is no prospect that the States 
and cities will be able to handle the burden in 
the immediate future—but there should be no 
attempt to develop such a program until in- 
dustry has demonstrated its capacity for re- 
employment. 


The Federal Government should direct its 
efforts primarily toward cooperation with in- 
dustry to produce more jobs rather than to- 
wards developing a permanent relief plan. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, explains: 

There are from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons 
who are permanently displaced from jobs in 
the sense that there will be no work for them 
under the present industrial set-up. This group 
does not include the temporarily unemployed. 

Under the Social Security plans, unemploy- 
ment compensation will maintain the buying 
power of workers temporarily out of jobs, 

Employment in manufacturing will be re- 
stored to 1929 levels despite technological im- 
provements. Any displacement of workers be- 
cause of such improvements will be offset by 
new lines of manufacture. 


THE TWO: MAJOR PROBLEMS 

Aside from the fundamental problem of pro- 
viding employment opportunities there are two 
major reemployment problems. 

Workers who have been displaced by tech- 
nological advances must be retrained for new 
jobs and persons without employment experi- 
ence must be given occupational training. 
Workers in-areas where employment opportu- 
nities have disappeared must be transferred to 
other regions where they can find jobs. 

For the 3,000,000 persons who.are dependent 
on some new employment beyond that now of- 
fered by industry, there is the possibility that 
the Government may set up new services non- 
competitive with industry. These might in- 
clude better educational facilities; better de- 
velopment of natural resources—as for ex- 
ample the Civilian Conservation Corps program; 
and provision of a more adequate public health 
service, 

(A more detailed discussion showing where 
reemployment has occurred and what the Gov- 
ernment is doing to meet the unemployment 
problem is given on page 5.) 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


C 


measure which passed House. 


OMPROMISE On Taxes: 

pears certain that the new revenue 
law will be radically different from ~ 
President is 
yielding to pressure from opponents of plan 
to tax undistributed corporation earnings 
and will accept compromise now in process of 
being worked out. 


It now ap- 


Present method of taxing corporation net 
income but with higher rates probably will 
be main feature of compromise bill which 
will be passed by Senate as substitute for 
House measure. No difficulty likely in in- 
ducing House to accept the substitute as 
many members, including Administration 
leaders, had some misgivings about the reve- 
nue-raising value of the president's plan. 


New tax theory will not be discarded en- 
tirely as the compromise bill will contain 
provision for a moderate surtax on the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation income, on a 
temporary basis, probably for a three years’ 
trial. 


NO CHANGE IN RELIEF POLICY 


There will be no change in government’s 
relief policy. President is going the whole 
way in backing up Hopkins and WPA. Means 
no return of Federal Government to state 
subsidies for direct relief and no broad new 
venture into PWA pump priming through 
heavy construction. Also means budget bal- 
ancing is out of the window during the now 
foreseeable future. At least three billions 
will be spent for relief in the next fiscal year 
which is just about as much as will be spent 
during present fiscal year. 


Relief program will be modified to provide 
50,000 increase in projected size of the CCC, 
raising its enrollment from projected 300,000 
to 350,000. 


National Youth Administration will be exe 


panded primarily to provide for more ade- 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 
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New Tax Bill 
As Seen By Its Foes 


New tax proposals as a menace to business form 
the dominant theme of witnesses before the 
Senate committee, which is considering a reve- 
nue measure passed by the House. 

Among the forms which the menace is declared 
to take are these, as set forth by leading busi- 
ness associations: 

1—A hindrance to reemployment and social 
security through substituting public control for 
private management. 

2—Peril to solvency by creating difficulties in 
the payment of debts and in the raising of new 
money. 

3.—Hardship to industries which fluctuate 
markedly, such as the making of machine tools, 
since the retention of earnings as reserves is 
penalized. 

In addition, an outstanding accountant de- 
clares the tax unnecessary, holding that the 
Treasury overestimates the amount of revenue 
that will be raised and underestimates that which 
will flow in from present tax rates through im- 
proving business. 

These objections are all directed at the pro- 
visions which tax corporation profits at higher 
rates as the proportion retained for reserves is 
increased. 

Taking form in the committee is a substitute 
plan, under which present corporate income tax 
rates would be increased and a small gradu- 
ated tax on undistributed earnings would be 
added for an experimental period of three years. 








Blueprints For Relief 


Over the Coming Year 


Only mildly opposed, the largest appropria- 
tion bill of the session moves swiftly toward 
an indicated approval by the House. 

Chief item is for work relief—1,425 - million 
dollars—which with unexpended funds makes 
available for next fiscal year the sum of 3,100 
million dollars to support the destitute. 

To this sum should be added 306 million dol- 


$ 


—Underwood & Underwood 
CLARIFYING STOCK SALES 
James M. Landis, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, testifies before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in favor of a 
bill to regulate and control sales of unlisted 
securities. 











lars for the continuance of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, Uncle Sam’s “forest army.” Its 
strength is set at 350,000, 

Toward what purposes will the work-relief 
money be spent in the process of employing 
some 3% million persons? 

Allowing a 15 per cent leaway at the Presi- 
dent’s discretion, here is the schedule, figures 
referring to millions of dollars: 

Highways—413. Public buildings—157. Parks 
—157. Public utilities (chiefly water works, 
sewers systems, municipal buildings) —171. Con- 
servation and flood control—128. White collar 
jobs—85. Employment for women—85. Work 
for young people—71. Others—71. 

Strings attached are few. One is that no ob- 
ligations may be incurred, without the consent 
of Congress, that carry over beyond June 30, 
1937. A move to earmark 700 million dollars for 
public works collapses, but the President hints 
use of RFC loans for the purpose. 

Will this money be enough for the year be- 
ginning July 1? 

“No”, says Relief Administrator Hopkins, “un- 
less industry absorbs many more into employ- 
ment than it now appears likely to do. It is 
desirable that a permanent relief program be 
planned for.” 





Naval Expansion— 


Naval Limitation 


Half a billion dollars for the Navy. 

That is what the Senate votes, cutting the 
total by two million dollars from the 531 million 
which the House had approved. 

Easily overridden is the opposition from the 
group centering around Senator Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, who -have. bent their 
energies toward taking the profits out of war 
and the preparation for war. This group watches 
the Senate strike out a clause which would 
limit profits of airplane makers to 10 per cent. 

In the course of the debate Senator Bone 
(Dem., Wash.), asks whether the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “which snarls all the 
time at relief expenses,” or other organizations 
urging Government economy have filed any 
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| Rough Weather For Tax Bill—Congress Faces Relief Cost—New Power ‘Yardstick — 
Bondholders Woes—Naval Expansion—Trade Treaty With France—Digest of Week 1 
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protests against mounting military expendi- + 


tures. 

Replies Senator Nye: “I have been unable to 
find any traces of such protests.” 

Meanwhile the President indicates his inten- 
tion of sending to the Senate a three-power 
treaty negotiated at London with Great Britain 
and France. It limits the size of armaments 
on the largest ships and the tonnage of indi- 
vidual ships in certain classifications. Regard- 
ing the numbers to be built, it says nothing. 

To the White House for the President’s signa- 
ture goes the Army Appropriation Bill, calling 
for an outlay next year of 572 million dollars, 
which, like the Navy bill, sets a peace-time 
record. 





American Echoes 
Of Italy’s Victory 


Reverberations of Italy’s victorious entry into 
Ethiopia’s capital, Addis Ababa, resound through- 
out the Americas, raising a question that may 
be of great interest to Uncle Sam. 

It comes about in this way. 

Mussolini’s proud announcement that Ethi- 
opia is Italian is a taunt to the League of Na- 
tions, which had declared the war one of un- 
justified aggression. Many member nations, in- 
cluding Latin American States, see the League 
thus revealed as ineffective. 

Strengthened in this way is a move by several 
Latin American nations to discuss in the com- 
ing conference at Buenos Aires the question of 
a League of the Western Hemisphere, in which 
the United States would be the preponderant 
power. 

More immediately spectacular are the meas- 
ures taken last week by the State Department 
to protect the American legation at Addis Ababa 
when attacked by rioters after the Ethiopian 
Government had fled and before the Italian 
Army had arrived. 

The legation, unable to communicate for help 
with the British legation, four miles distant, 
radios to Washington, whence the State De- 

t asks the British Government by tele- 
phone*to radio its Ethiopian legation, “Aid is 





sent, enabling American refugees to reach the. 


more strongly fortified British post. 





Champion of the Buyer: 
New Role For FTC 


To protect the public from deceptive state- 
ments and practices by sellers, the Senate votes 
for enlarging the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

If and when approved by the House and the 
President, this change will be a new departure 
for the Commission. 

Created in 19% to curb monopoly and unfair 
competition,, it has been restricted to prevent- 
ing harm worked on certain areas of business by 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“ARRESTED” FOR A BENEFIT 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes (left) and Presi- 

dential Secretary Stephen Early (center) buying 

their tickets to the boxing carnival for the benefit 

of the Capital Police Boy’s Club, from Officer 
Kuhns at the White House. 











other business firms or associations. If the con- 
sumer was aided thereby, that has been a by- 
product. 

The proposed amendment to the law would 
create for the Commission a new role—Cham- 
pion of the buyer. 

At the same time, it would increase the Com- 
mission’s powers of enforcement. Now when a 
cease and desist order is issued, it can not be en- 
forced until it has been violated and a convic- 
tion secured in the courts. 

Under the law in prospect, the order would be 
enforceable when first issued, provided the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals agreed with the Commis- 
sion’s findings of law and of fact. 





Toward a Power ‘Yardstick’ 
For the Columbia Valley 


To take over two grea®@4>Ovirnment dams on 
the Columbia River and, to market the power 
from them on a “yardstick” basis, another Gov- 
ernment corporation is being prepared for, much 
like the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Senate committee hearings open on a bill 
which would create a Columbia Valley Authority, 
charged with building up an interconnected ‘sys- 
tem of electricity distribution on the base of the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams. 

The two dams, to be completed within the 
next two years, will double the electric energy 
capacity of the region and provide power suf- 
ficient to meet expanding needs up to 1947. So 
at least the Army Corps of Engineers estimates, 
but the National Resources Committee contends 
that the surplus will be absorbed before that 
time. 

Unlike the TVA, the new corporation would 


+ have no planning functions other than for the 
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development and sale of power. 

Like the TVA, it would insist through sales 
contracts on uniform low promotional rates to 
insure rapid expansion of use, selling its power 
to municipalities and farm cooperatives as far 
as possible. 

In payment of taxes and in accounting prac- 
tices, it would be required to observe rules laid 
down by the Federal Power Commission so as to 
place it on an equality with comparable private 
utilities. 





French Trade Treaty 
And Its Expected Results 


Another trade barrier crumbles before the ag- 
gressive onslaught of the State Department. 

In signing a_ reciprocal agreement with 
France, the 13th of the series, America extends 
further the policy of exchanging market ad- 
vantages. 

Each country seeks to admit those products 
whose importation is apt to cause the least dis- 
location of existing industry and seeks to obtain 
export advantages for those industries geared to 
produce most efficiently for consumers abroad. 

Next to Canada, France is the most important 
trader with America among those countries 
which have entered into these agreements under 
a law passed in 1934. 

Terms of the treaty are not yet announced, 
but scrutiny of the articles bought and sold be- 
tween the two nations suggest lowered tariffs 
on cosmetics, wine, lace and cigarette paper 
from France, matched by preferential treat- 
ment in the French market for American fruits, 
petroleum and agricultural products. 

Secretary of State Hull hopes thus to reverse 
the downward trend of trade with France, which 
fell by 1934 to little more than one-third of its 
1929 value. The drop, he declares, was due 
largely to the Hawley-Smoot tariff and the re- 
taliations which it proveked. 

Conversely, a rise, he declares, will tend to 
lift pressure on the social and political systems 
in both countries, retard any trend toward dic- 
tatorship and improve the prospects for world 
peace. 





An Olive Branch 
Over Anthracite Industry 


Clouds clear from the sky over labor relations 
in the anthracite mining industry. 

First, after two months of fruitless negotia- 
tions between spokesmen for men and manage- 
ment in the industry, a threatened strike is 
called off by request of the President April 30. 

Then, six days later, a basis of peace is found, 
partly by compromise of demands and partly by 
arrangement to seek a code similar to that pre- 
scribed for the soft coal industry by the Guffey 
Act. 


Uncertainty overhangs the latter arrange- 
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That— 

Senators now are upset by what 
they dub Harry Hopkins’ WPA 
spies, rather than by Harold Ickes 


“PWA spies” about which they 
were hearing so much a year ago. 
The inside report is that about 
1,000 persons are on the Govern- 
ment payroll as “investigators,” 
engaged in the business of keeping 
their bosses informed of what goes 


on. 
* * * 


That— 

The United States is showing some 
interest in negotiating a reciprocal 
agreement with Italy now that the 
war situation is clearing. Musso- 
lini’s representatives have been 
eager for talks on the matter for 
some time. 

* * * 

That— 

Although nothing has been an- 
nounced publicly the Resettlement 
Administration quietly has been 
investigating the economic dis- 
turbance which may be caused in 
the cotton South by the develop- 
ment of .4 new type of cotton pick- 
ing machine. If the picker proves 
practical, thousands. of tenant 
farmers may be thrown out of work 


and the problem of rural rehabili- 
tation increased many times. 


* @ 


That— 

Insiders at the State Department 
Say the reciprocal trade agreement 
with France has been drafted so 
the way is left open for further ad- 
justments in the event the franc 
is devalued. Bargaining with 
England is to be put off until after 
the November election. 


* * * 


That— 

Orders directly from the White 
House are causing Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell to do some readjusting in 
his Resettlement Administration 
to bring operating expenses into 
a better relationship to total out- 
lays. 


That— 

Friction between top officials of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce has 
been a real hindrance to develop- 
ment of maximum efficiency in 
administration of the Commerce 
Department agency in charge of 
air safety. 


That— 

Sources close to the White House 
say the President is taking a per- 
sonal interest in the farm imports 
situation and is seeing a way to 
answer figures showing big ship- 
ments of foreign farm products to 
this country. 

* * * 


That— 

Although there is little chance of 
an about-face in Administration 
policy to provide Federal care for 
the unemployables on relief rolls 
who were turned back to the States 
and localities last November, the 
higher-ups in the Relief Adminis- 
tration privately express much 
concern over the decline in relief 
standards which has occurred in 
some areas since the exit of the 
Federal Government from direct 
relief. 


That— 

State Department officials now are 
suggesting to Latin American gov- 
ernments that the Pan American 
Peace Conference be deferred un- 
til late in November. One of the 
major reasons for their action, of- 
ficials admit privately, is to give 


some of the members of the Amer- 
ican delegation an opportunity to 
take part in the election campaign. 
* %* * 
That— 
The Administration quietly is 
making plans to carry out some of 
the suggestions for study of the 
reemployment problem made by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper in 
his recent address before the an- 
nual convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
* * 
That— 
The figure of $65,000,000,000 as the 
national income for 1936 was the 
President’s personal guess and a 
big surprise to those who do the 
official figuring. 


ss: 2 

That— 

Those in the know at the Treas- 
ury say Secretary Morgenthau was 
led into an admitted error in sta- 
tistics by the very Treasury ex- 
perts who are strongest backers 
of the idea of taxing undistributed 
corporate earnings. This error is 
credited with Senate committee 
questioning of all figures offered 
by Treasury in support of its plan. 





























ment. It arises from the fact that the Guffey Act 
may be declared unconstitutional, in a Supreme 
Court decision expected shortly. 

Meanwhile, a joint Stabilization Commission 
is set up representing equally labor and man- 


agement. One of its first tasks is to seek from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a lower- 
ing of freight rates on coal so as to keep retail 
prices low. 

The new two-year agreement provides for a 
Slightly higher wage rate, a 35-hour week, with 
work-sharing to absorb part of the 40 per cent 
of miners that now are jobless. This is de- 
signed to lessen bootleg coal operations, which 
are carried on by the unemployed, the bootleg- 
ger taking coal from company property and sell- 
ing it for what it will bring. 





Some Woes of Bondholders 
As Seen By SEC 


Asking Congress to continue beyond May 24 
the New Deal’s law for letting municipalities go 
through bankruptcy, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission asks also that it do so in 
such a way as to prevent “milking” of security 
holders by banking interests. 

The SEC finds that attemps by municipalities 
to compromise their debts leads to this situation 
under the law as it has been: 

Bondholders’ protective committees, formed 
as part of the machinery in carrying out the 
law, exercise an absolute dominion over millions 
of dollars represented by the bonds. Banks 
issuing the bonds usually control the committees. 

Bondholders are seldom represented on the 
committees, have no redress for any action taken 
and are estopped from prosecution for fraud be- 
cause they have deposited their bonds with the 
committees. 

Those who do not deposit their bonds are like- 
wise helpless, since they have no access to the 
names of other bondholders so as to act to- 
gether. Moreover, settlements made by the 
committees usually exclude from their terms 
those who have not deposited their bonds. 

The interests of committees and banking in- 


—Wide World 
TAXES—NEW ANGLE 


Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, asks the 

Treasury for estimates of revenue on a tax plan 

advanced by public accountants which would place 

a flat tax on corporate income and a graduated 
surtax on undistributed earnings. 











terests is in the distribution of patronage rather 
than in speedy settlement of debt. 

Recommendations of the SEC: 

1.—Permit municipalities to enter bankruptcy 
without first obtaining a plan of debt compromise 
approved by a certain percentage of bondholders. 

2.—Provide supervision over bondholders’ com- 
mittees. 

Specific machinery for this regulation is not 
suggested since the validity of the law has yet 
to be passed on by the Supreme Court. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Airship “Hindenburg” arrives at Lakehurst, 
N. J., in first commercial flight between Europe 
and the United States. This German dirigible, 
the largest in the world, is piloted by Hugo 
Eckener, bringing on its maiden flight 20,000 
pieces of mail and 51 passengers. 

A gift of universal suffrage to the Virgin Is- 
lands is approved by the Senate, in place of the 
present vote by property qualification. Local 
governor gets veto power over legislature’s acts, 
unless repassed by two-thirds majority, but 
absolute veto rests with President and Congress 
of the United States: 

Presidential primary results: 

In California, Republicans prefer Hoover to 
Landon. Democrats name Roosevelt on more 
ballots than are cast for all other candidates of 
both parties combined. 

In South Dakota, Republicans give Landon a 
slight lead over Borah. Roosevelt is unopposed 
on the Democratic ticket. 

In Maryland, Democrats choose Roosevelt, but 
cast 2 out of every 13 votes for his opponent, 
Breckenridge. 

Request for an unemployment census is made 
to the Government by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, seconded by the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

A report on the Resettlement Administration 
is asked by the Senate. In a resolution, it calls 
on R. A. Administrator Tugwell to tell why it 
should be continued and what effect it is having 
on labor, taxation, real estates values and ten- 
ants. 

The President receives for his signature the 
Appropriation Bill which provides 116 million 
dollars to finance the State, Justice and Labor 
and Commerce Departments for another year. 
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quate occupational program for 
young people. 


Rural rehabilitation will re- 
ceive a smaller proportion of re- 
lief funds than originally 
planned. 


WPA will increase its em- 
phasis on highway building, 
schoolhouse construction and 
other projects of the more dura- 
ble type. It will also expand its 
roadbuilding program from farm- 
to-market type of projects to in- 
clude a greater proportion of 
main highways to be built on co- 
operative basis with state and 
local authorities. 


Hopkins also likely to make 
some modification in relief rules 
to permit needy person; who 
have stayed off relief rolls be- 
cause of pride, to obtain some 
share in funds. 


Chances of favorable action by 
Congress on Senator Wagner's 
slum clearance plan have been im- 
proved by Presidential blessing 
‘but White House will not swing 
a club to force passage. Measure 
likely to be caught in log jam 
during closing days of Congress. 


Adjournment of Congress 
likely to come June 6. President 
is set on that date so he can go to 
Texas for the opening of the 
Centennial Exposition. Republi- 
cans want to adjourn then so they 
will be free to attend their na- 
tional convention opening in 
Clevelandon June 9. 


President and administration 
jeaders are agreed that only 
“must” legislation is (1) the rev- 
enue bill (2) relief appropriations 
(3) all regular appropriation bills. 
Only measures in those three cate- 
gories would be permitted to pre- 
vent June 6 or 8 adjournment. 


Ship Subsidy and food drug 
regulation bills appear to be def- 
initely dead. Flood control, chain 
store legislation, and lobbying 
regulation measure may squeeze 
through at Jast minute. 


No immediate prospect of fur- 
ther tinkering with the dollar al- 
though new international finan- 
cial and business complications 
are tied up in troubles of the 
French franc. Highly important 
international moncy develop- 
ments may be in the offing but 
chances are strong that any real 
gesture leading to world stabili- 
zation will wait until after No- 
vember elections. Only possibil- 
ity of President considering fur- 
ther use of his devaluation 
powers earlier would come if the 
French should let the franc seek 
its own level and the British 
should decide to let the pound 
trail along with the franc. 


President will continue invita- 
tions to prominent industrialists 
to visit him at White House to 
talk over national problems. Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to be try- 
ing to make up his mind whether 
to modify some administration 
policies to conform to ideas of 
business men to accelerate recov- 
ery, or whether to “stand pat” 
and tell the people business has 
nothing constructive to offer. 


Signs point toward a generally 
accepted deal for dismissal pay 
to railroad workers displaced 
through economy moves and ter- 
minal consolidctions. If this deal 
is made no further effort will be 


| expenditure of funds. 





RESETTLING AMERICA: RESULTS OF ONE YEAR + 


‘(7HAT is Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well accomplishing with the Re- 
settlement Administration that he 
heads? Has he tangible results to 
show for the first year’s work of 
nearly 14,000 employes and the ex- 
penditure of more than $75,000,000? 
Members of Congress recently 
showed interest in answers to those 
questions. Interest among Con- 
gressmen was heightened when re- 
ports were heard that the Resettle- 
ment Administration might be asked 
to deal with the whole farm tenancy 
problem. They expressed an in- 
tention to cross-examine Dr. Tug- 
well when he asks for more money 
with which to continue his projects. 
This prospect of cross-examina- 
tion, however, has dimmed with an- 
nouncement that President Roose- 
velt intends to allot $90,000,000 of 
the prospective $1,500,000,000 relief 
appropriation to the Resettlement 
Administration. This would remove 
the necessity for a separate appro- 
priation and a separate hearing. 
SENATE TO GET REPORTS 

As a result the examination 
wanted by:some members of Con- 
gress faces postponement. Facts 
that it might have elicited are being 
provided by Dr. Tugwell’s organiza- 
tion, and will be supplied to the 
Senate as requested by a resolution 
adopted May 10. 

The Resettlement Administration 
is undertaking a task in which both 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have shown a deep personal interest. 

Involved is the retirement from 
use of land that cannot support the 
farm families seeking to make a 
living from it, the moving of 
stranded populations, the rehabili- 
tation of farm families that have 
landed on the relief rolls, the de- 
centralization of city population. 

A year ago experiments designed 
to provide a solution for these prob- 
lems were carried on by a variety of 
agencies 

The subsistence homesteads ad- 
ministration was functioning in the 
Department of the Interior. Land 
buying operations were carried on 
jointly by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Relief 
Administration. Rural rehabilita- 
tion was the function of relief 
agencies. 

RESULTS OF FIRST YEAR 

All of these activities now have 
been concentrated in the Resettle- 
ment Administration under Dr. Tug- 
well as Administrator. 

The Administrator is reporting his 
first results. That report does not 
include a description of administra- 
tive difficulties or of false starts or 
of the influences felt to guide the 
Rather it is 
offered by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration as a factual accounting of 
work under way. 

This accounting is broken down 
by divisions handling the different 
experiments. The story as outlined 
by the officials in charge is as fol- 
lows: 

Land Utilization 
many years, under several adminis- 
trations, officials interested in the 
farm problem have recognized the 
fact that great numbers of farmers 
were trying to make a living out of 
land that could not support them. 

Dr. Tugwell is experimenting with 
projects that call for purchase by 
the Government of part of this sub- 
marginal land and its diversion to 
other uses. At one time Henry Wal- 


Division.-—For 


| lace, Secretary of Agriculture, sug- 


gested that this type of operation 
might offer the cheapest way of 
meeting the farm surplus problem. 


made to secure passage of the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill to accom- 
plish the same result by law. Plan 
would set a precedent for partial 
protection of employes against 
the necessity of paying the chief 
cost of increased efficiency—loss 
of jobs without any compensa- 
tion. 
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The Drive to Put Thousands of Needy Families on Paying 
Farms; Vast Scope of the Land Problem | 


But the Resettlement Administra- 
tion is finding it filled with prob- 
lems. 

The land utilization division of 
RA has $48,390,000 to spend on land 
acquisition and $18,000,000 to spend 
for its development and conserva- 
tion. It has under way 206 projects 
located in most of the States of the 
Union and designed to acquire about 
9,500,000 acres of land. 


13,000 FAMILIES INVOLVED 

There are more than 13,000 fam- 
ilies on this land and the Govern- 
ment finds that the average gross 
income per family in 1934 was only 
$289, including $72 obtained from 
relief and outside payments. Nearly 
half of the families involved were 
on relief. 

What, then, is done with the land 
after the Government buys it? 

The Resettlement Administration 
reports four principal uses for it. 

First, there are 32 projects involv- 
ing 1,294,205 acres, under which land 
is made available to Indian tribes so 
that they may have a greater area 
for farm use. 

Second, there are 32 other projects 
involving 731,312 acres which are 
being developed into 
waterfowl refuges. 

Third, there are 46 projects, com- 
prising 3,820,713 acres being turned 
into recreational areas in areas ac- 
cessible to cities. 

Fourth, the remainder of the land, 
about 7,257,907 acres, is being turned 
to projects designed to rebuild the 
area so that it can be brought back 
into profitable cultivation. This in- 
cludes erosion control and readjust- 
ment of population. 


PROBLEM IS HUGE 

How much of a dent does that 
problem make in the land problem 
of the country? 

The answer given by officials is 
that about 650,000.farm families, liv- 
ing on 100,000,000 acres of land, are 
unable to make a living out of that 
land. 

How many families are involved 
in the land use experiment now 
under way, and what is being done 
with them? 

The number of families involved 
in the present experiment is slightly 
over 13,000 and what is being done 
with them is the story of another 
division of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration. 

RURAL RESETTLEMENT 

Rural Resettlement Division. Much 
attention has been given by the 
public to reports that the govern- 
ment is going to’move large num- 
bers of families from their homes in 
one region, to new homes in an- 
other region where they can get a 
new start with government help. 

This type of transplantation of 
farm families was engaged in by the 
relief administration when it moved 
several hundred farmers from 
Northwest United States to Alaska 
at a cost of several millions of dol- 
lars. 

It was involved in the subsistence 
homesteads experiment undertaken 
by the President early in his admin- 
istration and by the Relief Admin- 
istration in rural housing projects. 

Dr. Tugwell now is endeavoring to 
head up these experiments under a 
definite rural resettlement program. 
The subsistence homesteads pro- 
gram is being liquidated and many 
projects abandoned or remodelled. 

Out of the various ventures into 
this resettlement field emerge these 
facts: 

About 1,500 plans for projects have 
been submitted to the Resettlement 
Administration. Of this number 79 
have reached the state of final 
drafting and 58 of these have been 
approved by Dr. Tugwell. Work is 
under way on 20 projects, providing 
1,295 homes. The 58 approved proj- 
ects, when completed, will care for 
7,784 families. The government has 
109,000 acres of land available for 
its farm resettlement experiment. 


THREE TYPES OF PROJECTS 

Projects under way are of three 
types. As described by officials they 
are: 

1.—Garden farm projects, planned 
for families a large part of whose 
income is secured by other than 
agricultural employment. Th+«se 
projects will provide farms of 3 to 5 
acres upon which the family may 
grow garden and truck crops, main- 
tain poultry and probably a cow. 

2.—Full-time farm community 
projects, planned to accommodate 
from 100 to 300 families on con- 
tiguous farms and so grouped that 
costs of public service are reduced. 
Schools, roads, public utilities and 
other services will be concentrated 
in the community with farmers go- 
ing out from their community homes 
to work their farms. 

3.—-Individual full-time farms, to 
be provided in already established 
communities for families who will 
move on to these farms and become 
part of an existing community. 

Persons who are to get a chance 


migratory | 

















to go into these resetlement proj- 
ects include: 

1.—Those now living on land pur- 
chased by the Government in 
land-retirement program. 

2.—Those who have been under 
guidance of the rural rehabilitation 
program for two years and have 


its 


| shown their qualifications. 


3.—Farm tenant families found to 


| meet the Government’s standards. 


4.—Young persons anxious to go 
into farming for themselves. 

The resettlement administration 
estimates that 2,000,000 young pe-- 
ple who normally would have gone 
to the city to find industrial jobs 
now are backed up on farms. 

Dr. Tugwell believes that 25 of 
his resettlement projects will be 
completed by July 1 of this year, 
with accommodations for 3,000 fam- 
ilies. 

FARMERS ON RELIEF 

Rural Rehabilitation Division.— 
One of the interesting developments 
of the depression, as seen by offi- 
cials of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, is the fact that a million 
farm families have found their way 
on relief rolls. 

Many of these families were vic- 
tims of the drought, but large num- 
bers were found unable to attain 


“a satisfactory standard of living.” | 


The Resettlement Administration 
now is making loans to this destitute 
class of farmers, with the loans de- 
signed to enable them to buy the 
seed or livestock or machinery nec- 
essary for them to make an effort 
to get back on their feet financially. 


Loans are made only when money | 


is not available to the farmer 


through any other source. 


| CITY HOUSING 


Demand for the rehabilitation 
loans has exceeded expectations and 
officials estimate that they will total 
300,000 by July 1, with the average 
loan around $400. The official esti- 
mates are that about 70 per cent of 
this money will be repaid. 


Suburban Resettlement Division. 
Activities of the first three divisions 
of the Resettlement Administration 
deal with the farm problem. That 
of the fourth concerns city housing. 

Dr. Tugwell had the idea of clear- 
ing slums by building suburban com- 
munities for low-income families on 
the outskirts of big cities. He was 
allotted $31,000,000 to try out his 
idea and four projects are under 
way as a result. 

The four suburban communities 
under construction are known as 
Greenbelt, outside Washington; 
Greenhills, outside Cincinnati; 
Greendale, outside Milwaukee, and 
Greenbrook, in New Jersey. 

Each town is to provide from 750 
to 1,000 low-rental houses and they 
are intended to demonstrate that 
town-planning can provide low-in- 
come workers with low-rental homes 
far away from the crowded areas of 
big cities.. 

The towns are to be self admin- 
istered, incorporated communities, 
but with the government retaining a 
hand to insure some return on its 
investment. 


UNCLE SAM AS LANDLORD 

But do not all of these activities 
place the Federal Government pretty 
much in the position of landlord for 
its individual citizens? 

The answer is that they do and 
for the purpose of handling those 
relationships the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has created a manage- 
ment division. It now has about 2,- 
000 tenants to look after and ex- 
pects that when the Rural Resettle- 
ment program is completed it will 
have between 15,000 and 20,000 ten- 
ants on its hands. 

The above outline of activities, 
provided by Resettlement Adminis- 
tration officials, does not include the 
wide variety of problems that have 
arisen. 

There are problems growing out of 
selecting the individual families to 


|! be aided; problems resulting from 





the choice of tracts of land to buy; 
other problems that flow from an 
effort by the national government 
to step down into an individual com- 
munity and seek to plan the activ- 
ities of its individual citizens. 


FARM DEBTS ADJUSTED 

Two additional undertakings are 
being carried out by the Resettle- 
ment Administration that fit only 
indirectly into the pattern of its 
main activities. 

One of these is a farm debt ad- 
justment program. 

The other is encouragement for 
cooperative ventures on the part of 
farm groups. 

“Success of the Farm Debt ad- 
justment program,” said the Reset- 
tlement Administration,” has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. 

“It serves a two fold purpose. In 
the first place, many reductions 
have been obtained on debts by 
means of adjustments placing in- 
debted farmers in a position to ob- 
tain loans from other private and 
government agencies whose credit 
requirments are more stringent 
than those of RA. 

“In the second place, farmers so 
heavily in debt that they had no 
equity left and therefore were not 
in a position to receive Resettlement 
Administration loans, were restored 
to a better credit standing.” 

Dr. Tugwell explained that al- 
though his administration had as- 
sumed responsibility for debt ad- 
justment only on September 17, 
1935, by the beginning of March it 
had 35,254 cases under considera- 
tion. Of this number 10,204 involved 
debt adjustments amounting to 
$12,745,000 or 27.5 per cent of the 
debt. 

Interest rates also were cut down 
and by June 30 the Resettlement 
Administration expects that 25,000 
cases will have been adjusted with 
scaling down of $30,000,000 in debt. 
Administrative expenses will not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent of that amount. 


COOPERATIVES AIDED 

On the subject of farm cooper- 
atives, the RA has been active in 
aiding their development. 

It reports that 62 projects have 


been submitted to Washington for 
approval involving cooperative loans 
for producing, processing and mare 
keting of farm commodities of pere 
sons who are Resettlement Admin- 
istration Clients. 

Three loans to cooperatives have 
been closed; one for $100,000,000 to 
the Forest Products Association in 
New Hampshire for cooperative 
marketing of pulpwood; a second 
for $82,000 to the North Dakota Co- 
operative Association for the mare 
keting of turkeys and poultry; a 
third for $10,545 to the Sweet Po- 
tato Growers, Inc., to operate a 
starch plant in Mississippi. 

The RA said: 

“Thirty-four other projects of this 
type for soil erosion and soil cone 
servation, irrigation, terracing, cane 
ning, and marketing have been sub- 
mitted, and the plans are now un- 
dergoing final analysis. 

“Hundreds of other applications 
for loans to cooperatives are now in 
the course of preparation in the 
field and are being received daily. 
It is estimated that the loans made 
under this program will be approx- 
imately $5,100,000.” 


DIRECT RELIEF VS. LOANS 


On the subject of expense involved 
in its activities, the Resettlement 
Administration says: 

“The experience of the Adminis- 
tration tends strongly to prove that 
direct relief is a more expensive form 
of reli€éf to the government than 
loans. 

“The average cost of grants per 
family over an 8 months period will 
be about $150. The average loan will 
be approximately $350, of which 70 
per cent is expected to be repaid. 

“The net loss per family is thus 
estimated at $105 under the loan 
program against nearly 50 per cent 
more in the case of grants. More 
important, the loan program af- 
fords the opportunity for perman- 
ent rehabilitation that is missing 
where direct relief is given.” 

Surveys show more of a demang 
for loans than the Resettlement Ade 
ministration had estimated earlig 
and it expects to need about $25,- 
000,000 more than its original estl- 
mates called for. 
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The President Views 
Unemployment Problem 


RRIVAL last week of the first substantial 
A harbinge: of Washington’s Summer heat 
found the governmental spotlight 
shifted from the Executive Offices to Capitol Hill 
where the House is debating the new work relief 
appropriation bill while the Senate studies the 
tax measure. 

With these two bills out of the way the Presi- 
dent’s “must” legislation for this session will be 
completed and the way opened to adjournment. 

There is only one other measure which the 
President has indicated comes close to the 
“must” classification. j 

That is the Wagner low-cost housing bill which 
embodies some of the major housing objectives 
of the Administration. Several conferences were 
held during the week between the President, Ad- 
ministrative officials and members of Congress 
to shape the measure to a format conforming 
to budget allocations. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

At the first press conference of the week the 
President said that substantial agreement has 
been reached as to the objectives of the bill. It 
is designed, he said, to reach the lowest income 
group—a class which is not helped by the pres- 
ent PWA housing program. 

Details as to the administrative set-up and 
the amount of Federal loans and grants for the 
first year of operation have proved stickling 
points. To conform to the budget only a com- 
paratively small amount can be allotted for the 
coming fiscal year. 

During the week the President again reiter- 
ated his attitude on the work relief appropria- 
tion: No money shall be earmarked for PWA 
projects because such projects are too expensive 
to be within the limits of the budget. 

There were no Presidential comments on the 
outlook for the tax bill. The President said he 
has not discussed it recently with Members 
of Congress although he has been following its 
progress closely. 

The problem of reemployment occupied even 
more attention than usual, There were discus- 
sions of reemployment plans with several indus- 
trial leaders, including Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of General Electric, and Walter P. Chrysler, 
auto manufacturer. 

Possibilities of expansion in certain industries 
which appear suited to extensive development, 
the President said, was the subject of the con- 
versation with Mr. Chrysler. It was decided that 
housing construction and the railroad equipment 


















































New Plans For Low-cost Housing—Residences For $2,500?—Exit of General 
Hagood—'International Medicine —Campaign Plans 
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AN EXECUTIVE 


graphe 


White House, where he pursues his hobby with the avidity of any 





i —Underwood & Underwood 
“STAMP OF APPROVAL” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, domestic and foreign stamp collector No. 1, is photo- 
d for the first time with a section of his collection in the famous Oval Room of the 
school boy. 


industry offer particularly good opportunities. + Moley, former Assistant Secretary of State, was 


But in the case of the railroads the capital 
structure of the industry handicaps expansion. 
With housing the great difficulty is the inability 
to produce homes within a $2,500 price range 
which would be suitable for the low-income 
groups. 

The solution of the problem, the President sug- 
gested, may be found in the development of mass 
production of houses. 

Mr. Chrysler told him, he said, that an auto- 
mobile which can be built for $600 by a manu- 
facturer would cost at least $3,500 if built by a 
private machine shop. Housing, he declared, is 
still in\the jocal machine shop stage. 

Presumably the discussion of housing needs 
began over the week-end for a strong advocate 
of governmental stimulus for housing, Raymond 





the President’s guest on his week-end cruise on 
the yacht “Potomac”. 

The trip down the river began Saturday af- 
ternoon with excellent boating weather. It 
ended Sunday afternoon in a heavy downpour 
of rain which confined the party to the inner 
quarters of the yacht during the storm-tossed 
journey homeward. 


A RED CROSS AWARD 


Monday, there was the usual number of callers 
on routine business, a denial of the published 
reports that Governor Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island has been selécted to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy to succeed the late Henry 
L. Roosevelt, and presentation to the President 
of the grand cross of honor and merit of the 
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Cuban Red Cross in recognition of his humani- 
tarian policies and the hurr’@ine disaster relief 
given Cuba by the United States. 


GEN. HAGOOD RETIRES 

Major General Johnson Hagood, who was re- 
moved from the Eighth Corps Area command 
for calling WPA funds “stage money” was again 
in the day’s news. The General, who at the 
President’s request was reinstated in command 
of a Corps Area, requested and was granted im- 
mediate retirement. 

He referred to the two days which he served 
in his new appointment as a “vindication com- 
mand” and said that, despite the President’s re- 
quest that he remain in the service, he had de- 
cided to retire because under the circumstances 
it would not be “fair to the service or to myself 
to remain’on the active list any longer.” 

Tuesday when the members of the press ar- 
rived for the first press conference of the week 
they found the President wearing a “buddy 
poppy” in his lapel. It had been given to him by 
6-year-old Iris Arlene Hildebrant, a daughter of 
a Pittsburgh World War hero, who was brought 
to his office by a delegation representing the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


SOME MORE NEW STAMPS 


In addition to the information on his plans 
for housing legislation and the repetition of his 
viewpoint on PWA allotments the principal news 
from the conference concerned plans for issu- 
ance of a new stamp series. 

A series of five stamps commemorative of Army 
heroes is to be issued this Autumn, said the 
President. Later a similar series is to be issued 
for the Navy and plans are being made for an- 
nual commemorative series. 

The next day business was chiefly of a rou- 
tine nature. In the evening the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt entertained at a farewell dinner 
party in honor of Captain Wilson Brown, White 
House naval aid for more than a year, and Mrs. 
Brown. 

International however, 


medicine, differing, 


from the usual diplomatic dosages, was part of 
Thursday’s routine. 

Mr. Roosevelt expressed his hearty approval 
of a project to build a Pan-American post- 
graduate school and hospital in New York City. 
Dr. Joseph J. Eller, Surgeon General of the Pan- 
American Medical Association, in which 21 coun- 


+ 
tries of the Western Hemisphere are represented, 


told the President the project to be carried 
out to permit the interchange of medical knowl- 
edge between the different countries. 


REWARDS: PEACE AND WAR 

There were two presentation ceremonies dur- 
ing the day. In one the President gave a prize 
of $500 to Helen May Collentine, 17-year old 
Milwaukee high school girl, for her essay on 
eradication of contagious diseases submitted in 
a national contest sponsored by the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute. 

In the other ceremony the President decorated 
Samuel I. Parker of Atlanta, Georgia, with the 
100th Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
World War heroism in leading an assault on an 
enemy machine gun nest which resulted in the 
capture of 40 prisoners and six machine guns. 

Friday’s press conference, in addition to the 
discussion of reemployment possibilities recorded 
above, consisted in large part of a statement of 
the President’s views on the problem of tran- 
siency, a modern phenomenon which, in this 
country, has led some of the States in the South- 
west to adopt measures to exclude indigent tran- 
sients from their borders. 


A SARTORIAL HINT 


One correspondent asked the President what 
he is planning to wear to the reception and 
dance to be held at the White House the eve- 
ning of May 14 for newspaper correspondents. 

If it is a hot night, the President replied, a 
palm beach suit; if a cool Aight, a blue suit. 

It was announced during the week that the 
Democratic National Committee has made plans 
to broadcast the President's formal acceptance of 
his renomination next month to outdoor mass 
meetings throughout the country. The Presi- 
dent has not yet announced his campaign plans 
except that it is understood he is planning an 
active campaign. 

In making plans for such a campaign Mr. 
Roosevelt is disregarding the advice of his 81- 
year-old mother. She recently expressed this 
opinion: “I don’t think my son should campaign 
this year. The people know whether they want 
him for another four years, If they don’t he'll 
get along well enough.” 

For the week-end the President’s plans in- 
cluded attendance at the annual Founder’s Day 
dinner of the National Press Club to be held in 
the club auditorium Saturday night. Sunday 
he planned another cruise down the Potomac, 
once more to escape for a day the cares of Wash- 
ington when Congress is in session. 

GLENN NIXoN, 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 
































A New Surgeon General 
Maps His Campaign 
To Conquer Disease 


AGAINST the pine-panelled wall of the Sur- 
i geon General's office in the United States 
Public Health Service hangs a neatly framed 
Act of the Fifth Congress of the United States 
signed in 1798 by President John Adams. Pro- 
saically enough it provided for the setting up 
of marine hospitals for the aid of sick and dis- 
abled sailors. 

“The beginning of the Public Health Service,” 
smilingly nodded Uncle Sam’s chief doctor, point- 
ing to the document. “And thereby hangs a 
tale,” he added settling back in his chair to un- 
fold a saga of science that has no small place in 
Americana. It is a story that reaches from the 
early days of the Republic, when medical help was 
solely extended to men of the sea service, through 
a Federal-state attack on plague and pestilence 
to the dawn of an almost epidemicless era when 
research and money can be devoted to the fer- 
reting out of physical causes of social insecurity. 

The man best qualified to tell the story is the 
new Surgeon General, Thomas Parran, Jr., the 
man who today directs for the Federal Govern- 
ment the ever-vigilant lookout for the third 
apocalyptical horseman, and supervises the re- 
search into causes of disease and destitution. 


NEW SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Quietly alert, analyzing American public health 
problems with the same dexterity and dispatch 
that a surgeon might employ in handling a scal- 
pel in the operating room, Dr. Parran talked 
about the vanishing tides of epidemic and the 
new problems of social welfare. 

But there was a difference. His professionalism 
is balanced by a geniality that expresses itself 
in occasional sallies of humor. His language is 
simple and direct, deleted of the usual Latin 
technology of the diagnostician. “I should say 
what I have to say in such a way that the aver- 
age reader who knows nothing of medical terms 
will understand me,” he offered by way of ex- 
planation. 

He was sitting in an office that looked toward 
the Memorial to a political defender of the Un- 
ion, as the Public Health Service has striven to 
maintain its line of defense in a different sector. 
It was an office spacious and light, with blue 
leather and mahogany furnishings set against 
the panelled background and taupe rug, a huge 








built-in book case across the corner between the 
windows, tall red and yellow tulips in a vase on 
the desk. 


TWO HEALTH OBJECTIVES 

“The two major objectives of the Public Health 
Service at the present time,” said the Surgeon 
General with a flick of his cigarette, “involve 
control of tuberculosis and social diseases. The 
battle is half won with tuberculosis. The preva- 
lence of that disease is only one-third what it 
was at the beginning of the century. I look 
forward to eradicating the disease in our gener- 
ation.” 

With regard to the second attack, however, 
Dr. Parran was not so optimistic. 

Then the Surgeon General turned to the latest 
function of the Public Health Service in its long 
history—that relating to Social Security. 

He dwelt on the significance of the fact that 
for the first time in history the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States are dealing with situations 
which make for social insecurity—old age, un- 
employment, and sickness. 

While in no way detracting from the im- 
portance of aid in the first two situations, Dr. 
Parran placed special emphasis on that part of 
the Social Security Act which places $10,000,- 
000 at the disposal of the Public Health Service. 
Two million dollars of this amount are to be 
spent on research to develop improved methods 
of disease control, while eight million dollars 
are to be allotted to the States for health work. 


PREVENTING INSECURITY 


“This enables us to help in preventing social 
insecurity,” he affirmed without hesitation. “It 
becomes, then, one of the most important phases 
of the whole Social Security program. Payments 
to the aged do not prevent old age, and pay- 
ments to the unemployed do not insure against 
unemployment. But getting at the causes of 
disease may help to remove some of the causes 
of social insecurity.” 

He cited in support of his point experiences 
in New York where tuberculosis control had been 
a factor in giving breadwinners back to their 
families and keeping little children from be- 
coming public dependents. 

But from the establishment of a few hospitals 
to care for sea farers to a nation-wide program 
of social as well as physical security is a far 
cry. And the Surgeon General proceeded to 
bridge the gap. 

“A public health service has existed since 
science furnished the basis on which communi- 
ties could establish means to protect themselves 











—Kaiden-Keystone 
SURGEON GENERAL PARRAN 
“Today we feel that we have cracked the crust of 
national indifference to public health as a function 
of Government.” 

“against disease,” he began with directness. 
“The science of health, of course, began with 
Pasteur in the latter part of the last century,” 
and he motioned toward a bust of the eminent 
French chemist and bacterioligist which holds 
an honored place in the Surgeon General’s office. 

“Thus we have been able to progress from the 
germ theory of disease to germ facts.” 


EARLY HEALTH BOARDS 

In early times, even during a large segment 
of the last century, Dr. Parran pointed out that 
when epidemic threatened a community, a board 
of health would be hastily set up and quaran- 
tines instituted. When the threat was past, the 
board would be disbanded until the next visita- 
tion. By way of historical side light, he revealed 
that Paul Revere was a member of one of the 
first boards of health—that of Boston. 

Then came the Act of Congress setting up 
marine hospitals. 

But yellow fever and cholera began sweeping 
the nation, and unprepared communities fell 
prey to this enemy from abroad. It so happened 
that doctors in the Marine hospitals had be- 
come experts in the treatment of these plagues. 
Frantic states which had set up temporary quar- 











antine stations to try to stay the invader began 
calling on these men for help and advice. 

And so it came about that the States began 
to look for help to the Federal Government with 
its larger resources and more advantageous po- 
sition to cope with a matter that knew no po- 
litical or geographical boundaries. Hearing the 
cry for help, Congress on Sept. 26, 1888, appro- 
priated $200,000 to be used in cooperation with 
the States and municipalities of the South for 
the prevention and control of yellow fever. 

“That was really the beginning of the Federa! 
‘Government’s interest in State and local health 
problems which today has been expanded to in- 
clude social security,” Dr. Parran commented with 
a smile of satisfaction. 


THE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


The old Marine Hospital Service was given the 
administration of the new act under the Treas- 
ury Department. Why the Treasury—well, when 
the hospital plan was started there were three 
executive departments in existence—State, War, 
and Treasury, so it is supposed that the found- 
ing fathers felt that the then comparatively in- 
significant duties of this agency might well come 
under the Treasury’s wing. 

The next event of moment in the evolution 
of the Public Health Service took place in 1900 
following a decade in which new laws for co- 
operation against the interstate spread of dis- 
ease were placed on the statute books. A 
hygienic laboratory was ‘set up for the study of 
disease and its control by the new methods 
which science had been evolving. 

The contrast between the equipment of the 
laboratory at that time, and what has now be- 
come the National Institute of Health with 
its modern implements of science struck the 
Surgeon General. (The Institute is the labora- 
tory of the Public Health Service.) 

“The Hygienic Laboratory had one goat, one 
microscope, and one officer,” he said. 


AID IN DISASTERS 


In 1912 the name Public Health Service dis- 
placed the Marine Hospital Service, and from 
that time its growth has been rapid. In addi- 
tion to being the guardian of the public health, 
working to prevent the spread of human con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, it cooperates with 
State and local health agencies in improving 
local health conditions. In time of national dis- 
aster—flood, fire, earthquake, tornado—its en- 
gineers are on the job to work with State health 
departments in keeping water supplies clear of 
pollution and to restore sanitation. In its labo- 








Tuberculosis Eradication 
The Next Objective of 
U. S. Health Service 


ratories chemists are working to draw back the 
veil of ignorance from disease so that State and 
local health officials may have constantly fresh 
knowledge with which to carry forward their 
programs of establishing America’s health se- 
curity. 

“Some diseases formerly epidemic have vir- 
tually disappeared like typhoid and yellow fever,” 
said Dr. Parran. “Bubonic plague and malaria 
are being brought under control. Pellagra, once 
devastating and thought to be infectious, through 
studies has been definitely shown to be of dietary 
origin, and its mental and fatal systems have 
been greatly reduced. 

“We have cracked the crust of national indif- 
ference to public health as a function of gov- 
ernment.” 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


What is the view ahead? Dr. Parran’s answer 
was immediate. In addition to the new tasks 
relating to social security he cited the need for 
attack on industrial diseases, stream pollution, 
sewage systems and a multitude of other things 
that undermine the health of the nation. 

“In the experimental period from 1888,” he 
declared, “new methods have been worked out. 
Our big opportunity is to expand the frontiers of 
knowledge in the prevention of disease. And the 
growth of knowledge generates the growth of 
knowledge—a geometric progression. A great 
task of the Public Health Service lies in col- 
lecting, interpreting and disseminating informa-~ 
tion. The Public Health Service grows because 
science grows.” 

One final question was put to the Surgeon 
General. If funds were limitless what would 
be his dream for the Public Health Service. 
His answer was a little surprising, but in char- 
acter with the scientist that he is. 

“Public health service is primarily a State 
and local responsibility,” he affirmed, “and our 
job is one of cooperation with them. Although 
we do not have all the funds which could be 
profitably used, I do not think Federal appro- 
priations should be limitless. We can’t deal 
with public health in a revolutionary way. We 
can only develop our work slowly as science 
points the way.” 
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F THERE WERE an employer who 

had occasion to demand nine mil- 
lion workers, with skills ranging 
from those of the lowliest laborer 
to the highest technician, there is 
only one agency in the world which 
could readily supply them. 


That agency is the United States | 


Employment Service, which today 


has approximately 9,000,000 regis- | 
trants for work, or a number nearly | 


equal to the population of Canada 
and greater than the combined 
population of Norway and Sweden. 

No other country has as great an 
unemployment problem as the 
United States. In Great Britain, for 
example, the unemployed total only 
about 4 per cent of the population 
while in this country the jobless 
comprise nearly 10 per cent. Within 
the borders of the United States, 
according to the figures of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, are to be 
found nearly one-half of all the un- 
employed in the world. 


FIFTH OF WORKERS IDLE 

Only 40,000,000 of the total of 
50,700,000 employables in this coun- 
try are working. One of every five 
workers is idle and dependent upon 
either his past savings or the labor 
of the rest of the population. 

In the words of Harry Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, this 
situation comprises the greatest 
challenge of today: “The great 
problem facing America is the whole 
question of employment.” 

The problem may be divided into 
two phases: (1) What business has 
done and is doing to reemploy the 
idle and (2) what the Government 
is doing to meet the needs of those 
out of work and to facilitate reem- 
ployment in industry. 

As is shown in the pictogram on 
page 1, business has provided jobs 
for approximately 5,000,000 persons 
since January, 1933; in other words, 
one-third of those unemployed at 
that time have gone back to work. 


WHERE THEY WORK 

Where has this reemployment oc- 
curred? 

The answer may be found in the 
data which Robert R. Nathan, stat- 
istician in the Department of Com- 
merce, prepared for use in connec- 
tion with the social security pro- 
gram. Those data are the source 
of the employment figures above. 
The figures were published last year 
in the International Labour Review 
and have been brought up to date 
for April by comparison of the orig- 
inal data with current. business in- 
dexes. 

Mr. Nathan’s records show that 
reabsorption of workers into in- 
dustry has progressed most rapidly 
in manufacturing industries pro- 
ducing consumers’ goods. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show the average employment in 
all manufacturing industries last 
year was 78 per cent of the 1929 
employment. 

The automobile 


industry em- 


‘Automobile and Textile Plants Nearest to 1929 Level in 








Pay Rolls; Heavy Industries Lag 


ployed 98 per cent as many work- | 


ers last year as in 1929; steel, 72 
per cent; electric power, 85 per 
cent; railroads, 58 per cent; cotton 
textiles, 83 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 89 per cent; bituminous 
| coal, 77 per cent; and food prod- 
ucts, 89 per cent. 

Estimates of reemployment in 
the various fields of occupation 
between January, 1933, and April 
of this year, based on Mr. Nathan’s 
data, follow: 


Jan., 1933 April, 1936 








Domestic and pro- 
fessional serv- 


8,340,000 9,377,000 
741,000 755, 
| Totals 35,240,000 
TWO OUTPUT RECORDS 


Two industries set new produc- 
tion records during the year. More 
shoes were turned out than in any 
earlier year and more wool went 
into manufactures than in any 
other peace-time year. 

On the other hand, construction 
is still in the doldrums and there 
has been a relatively small improve- 
ment in the durable goods in- 
dustries generally. 

At the same time that industry 
has reemployed workers, the num- 
ber of persons dependent on some 
form of relief has increased from 
17,000,000 in January, 1933, to 20,- 
000,000 in April, 1936. 


FACING THE GREAT TASK 

Just how is the Government plan- 
ning to meet the problem? 

The detailed answer to this ques- 
| tion was made available last week 
for the first time by the introduc- 
tion in the House of the deficiency 
bill embodying the Administration’s 
request for new work relief funds. 
Also a report was issued giving Mr. 
Hopkins’ testimony before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, concerning the 
plans for use of the Work Relief 
appropriation if it is authorized. 

Consensus in Congressional circles 
is that the Administration’s re- 
quest for work relief funds will be 
granted substantially as drafted in 
the House bill. 

Mr. Hopkins in his testimony out- 
lined the relief plans for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 and ending 
July 30, 1937, as follows: 

An average of 2,875,000 persons 
are to be given employment during 
| the year under the various Gov- 
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FORESIGHT 


Detroit did not offer the necessary ad- 
vantages of location. 
markets have changed, and today this 
| particular spot is ideal for the manu- 
| facture and distribution of steel. 

geographical setting, its water, rail and 
truck transport facilities, make it pos- 


service to more steel consumers than 
could be done from any other place. 


vision of National Steel, took advantage 
locating in Detroit. 
Today, large capacity for the production 
| of high quality steel products makes 
Great Lakes a logical source of supply 
you 
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Agriculture and 
Forestry ....... 10,470,000 10,627,000 
ee 552,000 682,000 
apo wrvaton and 
| mechanical in- 
eee 6,520,000 8,890,000 
| Construction ..... 993,000 1,475,000 | 
| Transportation 
| and communi- 
GREER ccccccces 2,870,000 2,980,000 
—>e ae 4,754,000 5,214,000 





ernment work programs, or a total 
1,000,000 less than reached last 
March at the peak of employment 
under the present program. 


DIVIDING THE FUNDS 


Total cost of the program for the 
the next fiscal year would be $3,- 
100,000,000 or $400,000,000 less than 
the expenditures for the program 
being carried out for this fiscal 
year. 

Work relief funds and responsi- 
bility for employment, if the pro- 
gram is carried out in accordance 
with the House bill and Mr. Hop- 
kins’ plans, would be distributed 





| 
| 


is dependent on the amount of re- 
employment. Under present con- 
ditions that additional sum is likely 
to be needed. 

Allotment of th: funds for WPA, 


| as firally drafted and submitted to 


among the various agencies as fol- | 


lows: 

Works Progress Administration, 
$1,425,000,000, to employ an aver- 
age of 2,000,000 persons throughout 
the year: 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 
$308,000,000, to employ 350,000 per- 
sons; 


Various public works to cost from | 


$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 and to 
employ 125,000; 
Unexpended balances from the | 


1935 work relief funds such as the 
grade crossing elimination money 
and portions of the PWA allot- 


| ments, which total one billion dol- 
lars and will provide work for 400,- 
| 000 persons. 























None of the new work relief 
money is to be used for continuation 
of the Passamaquody tidal har- 
nessing project in Maine or the 
Florida ship canal. No regular gov- 
ernmental activity for which Con- 
gress has denied appropriations is 
to be carried on with the relief 
money. 

Whether another half billion dol- 
lars will be needed to finance the re- 
lief program, Mr. Hopkins explained, 





the House included these limita- 
tions for the use of the $1,425,000 
WPA appropriation which may be 
varied to the extent of 15 per cent 


of the amounts shown for each 
class of project: 
Amount Pct. 
Highways, Streets... $413,250,000 29 
Public buildings . 156,750,000 11 
Parks, recreational 
facilities .......... 156,750,000 11 
Public utilities ...... 171,000,000 12 
Flood control, con- 
servation ...... . 128,250,000 9 
White collar projects. 85,500,000 6 
Women’s projects 85,500,000 6 
Misc. works projects. 71,250,000 5 
National Youth Ad- 
ministration . ‘ 71,250,000 5 
Rural rehabilitation. 85,500,000 6 


Total « $1,425,000,000 100 
This allotment of funds represents 

a decrease of $75,000,000 in the 
President’s original request for WPA 
but the Appropriation Committee 
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total Federal outlay per worker each | 


month is $65. 


| 


To this must be added the amount | 
from 8 to 10 per cent under the old 
direct relief regime. 


contributed toward the cost of proj- 
ects by the local communities spon- 
soring them. This amounts to an 
average of $16 a month per worker, 
making an average monthly outlay 
per worker of $81 or $972 a year. 

In contrast, the average monthly 
cost under direct relief during a 
representative period of the pro- 
gram—July, 1934, to June, 1935—was 
$33.66. 

Mr. Hopkins gave this explana- 
tion of the relief policy which the 
Administration is following in the 
WPA program: 

An effort has been made to pro- 
vide a security wage, based on the 
relief needs of each family. This 
wage purposely has been set below 
the average wages in private indus- 
try to disccurage retention of relief 
jobs when outside work offers. 


PURPOSE OF THE WPA 

The differing wage scales through- 
“out the country have been set pri- 
marily on the basis of variations in 
living costs. 

Under the old order of emergency 


i relief a dependent class was being 


partially offset this by recommend- | 
ing an increase of $62,000,000 in the | 


allotment for the CCC to pay the 
cost of employing 50,000 more work- 
ers than were provided for in the 
original estimates. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S WAGE 

How* much will the individual 
workers receive under the new WPA 
program? 

Mr. Hopkins explains there will be 
no change in the scale of wage pay- 
ments or in the general methods of 
handling employment. 

Under the present program the 
average monthly wage rate per 
worker for the country as a whole 
is $50. When the cost of materials 
and of administration is added the 


| 


established—a great mass of un- 
employed rapidly losing skill and 
energy. 

The new program of WPA has 
been developed around the skills 
and abilities of the unemployed. So 
far as possible, persons on relief 


| are being given work along the lines 





of their occupations. 

Further explanation of the rules 
and policies for the next year was 
given by Mr. Hopkins as follows: 

The rule that not more than 10 
per cent of those employed on WPA 
can be taken from outside the relief 
rolls will be maintained. In actual 
practice the country over, only 5 per 
cent of those employed on WPA 
have been taken outside the relief 
rolls. 


Administrative costs will be kept 





to the minimum. 


They have aver- 
} aged about 3 per ce 
WPA program as 


nt 


con 


under 


trasted 


W 


the 
ith 


Some relaxation of the rules may 
be made to allow employment for 
needy persons who, because of pride, 
have refused to go on the relief 
rolls. This modification of the rules, 


Mr. Hopkins admitted, would be de- 
Sirable although it 


problem of how larg 


opens the whole 


e€ a group shall 


be given work. At present the 
measuring rod for Government aid 
is the need of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

The Federal work relief program 
now is providing support for approx- 
imately 13,000,000 persons, according 
to Mr. Hopkins. If the correspond- 
ing accomplishment is achieved un- 
der the more limited program 
planned for next year the Federal 
program will provide support for 
approximately 10,000,000 persons. 
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In this month of May, 1936, Ford Motor Company 
completes the building of three million trucks and 
commercial cars . . . one-third of all that have been 








FORD TRUCKS 








AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


built since the beginning of the industry. 


There is no substitute for experience. Ford ex- 
perience has been twofold. In addition to advance- 
ments in methods of manufacture, Ford engineers 
have gained a first-hand knowledge of the needs of 
owners in every field of hauling and delivery service. 
They know WHAT to build, as well as HOW to build 
it. They are able to design and construct units with 
exact knowledge of requirements . . . to anticipate 
changes in operating conditions and even to bring 


about such changes. 


The 8-cylinder V-type engine, introduced by Ford 
into the commercial field, did just that. Bringing 
power to haul heavy loads at high speeds. . . and the 
flexibility to cover delivery routes quickly ... it cut 


operating costs in all kinds of service. 


Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars have been 
proved by the past. Experience has improved them for 
the future. Find out what Ford experience can con- 


tribute to your business. Call a Ford dealer today and 


set a date for an ‘‘on-the-job’”’ test with your own 
loads, under your own operating conditions. 








More ideal load distribution 
Full-floating rear axle 
Straddle-mounted pinion 
Full torque-tube drive 
Free-shackled springs 
Durable baked-enamel finish 


FEATURES OF THE FORD V-8 TRUCK 


80-horsepower V-8 engine with full cylinder-length water-jackets, 
floating-type connecting-rod bearings, dual down-draft economy 
carburetor, and duplex intake manifold, exhaust valve-seat inserts, 
factory-set permanent valve clearances, direct-driven ignition, 
positive lubrication system, directed-flow crankcase ventilation. 


Quick-action safety brakes 
Heavy-duty transmission 
Centri-force clutch 
Coupe-type cab of all-steel 
construction, including roof 
Safety Glass standard throughout 


Ask your Ford dealer about the Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan 








Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 13144-inch 
or 157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low down-payment on the new UCC 1%% per month Finance Plans. 
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House of Representatives: 
Clearing the Decks 


Adjournment Set for June 
And Program Narrows 


‘ONGRESS is getting ready to scrap thou- 

sands of bills. 

Administration leaders are agreed on a pro- 
gram to pass the revenue and relief measures 
and the appropriation bills and let all other 
legislation face the hazard of an early June ad- 
journment. 

While most of the bills that will lapse are 
minor ones, the narrowing of the main program 
may catch important legislation in a jam, as al- 
most always happens at the close of a Congress. 


RECORD APPROPRIATION BILLS 

The main business of the House last week 
was consideration of $2,364,229,712 new deficiency 
bill—a total surpassed in peacetime only by the 
four billion dollar bill of the last Congress. This 
year’s bill includes $1,425,000,000 for the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The House completed Congressional action on 
the $572,446,842 Army appropriation bill as the 
Senate was considering the other major national 
defense measure, the Naval bill—both record 
figures save in wartime. The House also finally 
approved and sent to the President the $116,- 
452,000 appropriation bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 

The President vetoed a number of private bills. 
House committees considered appropriations, 
State flood control compacts, minor amendments 
to the bankruptcy law, air safety, unlisted se- 
curities, national park proposals. 

MONDAY. The House passed bills authoriz- 
ing sale of a Newark (N. J.) Army port sup- 
ply base to the city for $2,000,000; authorized $1,- 





—Wide World 
“THE VOTE, THE VOTE” 


Representative William Lemke, co-author of the 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Bill, is able to 
force the House to consider the measure after get- 
ting the necessary 218 signatures on a petition. 





580,000 to improve Army ammunition storage 
facilities at Aliamanu, Hawaii, and $1,114,171 at 
Edgewood, Md., aysenal; miscellaneous amend- 
ments to the bankruptcy law; regulation of 
lighterage to gambling ships that anchor off 
cities; approved authorization of $3,000,000 to- 
ward a $4,000,000 total cost, to complete the Rio 
Grande canalization project. 

TUESDAY. Private bills passed. The Presi- 
dent advised Congressional leaders he hoped 
“must” legislation may be completed in time 
to adjourn June 1. 

WEDNESDAY. Administration bill to con- 
solidated in the Secret Service Division all other 
law-enforcement agencies in the Treasury De- 
partment was passed. 

THURSDAY. The new deficiency bill was re- 
ported from the Appropriations Committee and 
debate began immediately, with plans to send it 
to the Senate by May 11. The Interstate Com- 
merce Committee favorably reported a Senate- 
approved bill to extend trading in unlisted se- 
curities on national stock exchanges. 

FRIDAY. Considered the deficiency relief bill 
and without final action adjourned until Mon- 


day. 
STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H. J. Res. 412, To investigate means for in- 
creasing capacity of Panama Canal; President 
approved May 1. 

H. J. Res. 553, Extending time for the FTC in- 
vestigation respecting agricultural income and 
condition of agricultural producers generally; 
President approved May 1. 

H. R. 9866, To extend the Wheeler-Howard In- 
dian Act to Alaska; President approved May 1. 

H. R. 12,624, Deficiency appropriation bill 
bearing WPA relief program; Reported to House 
May 7. 

H. R. 11,035, War Department appropriation 
bill; House adopted conference report May 6, 
completing Congress action. 

H. R. 12,098, Appropriations for Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, Labor; House 
adopted conference report May 6. 

H. R. 11,768, Authorizing appropriations to 
complete Rio Grande canalization; passed House 
May 4. 

H. J. Res. 525, To authorize $200,000 for the 
U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission; 
Passed House May 4. 

H. R. 11,687, Hayden-Cartright Federal-aid 





highway bill for 1938 and 1939; Passed Senate 
May 8. 


al 


TOWNSENDISM—ON THE MARCH-AND IN A HUDDLE 


OS ANGELES.—Eighty automobiles carrying petitions with 
more than 10,000,000 signatures favoring the Townsend Old Age 
Pension Plan receive the starting signal from Walter P. Warmbold 
(right), director of the Townsend National Legion, to begin their 


drive to Washington. 


When the “Townsend Caravan” reaches 


Washington its sponsors hope it will number 1,000 autos and 


5,000 persons. 


Mest important action of the Sen- 
ate last week was approval of 
the $529,125,806 naval appropriation 
bill. Confident of a substantial vote 
to pass it, proponents did not offer 
extended exposition or defense of 
the measure, but left the floor 
largely to Senator Nye and other 
critics. In House debate shortly 
preceding that in the Senate, how- 
£Ver;. vigerous defense of the en- 
larged program was given by ex- 
ponents of stronger preparedness. 

Excerpts from the Senate debate: 

SENATOR BYRNES (Dem.), of 
South Carolina: The bill making 
appropriations for the Navy for the 
next fiscal year, as reported and as 
passed by the House, carried $531,- 
068,707. As reported to the Senate 
by the Appropriations Committee 
it carries $529,125,806, a reduction of 
$1,942,901 in the amount of the ap- 
propriation. The bill as it is re- 
ported to the Senate is under the 
estimates of the Budget Bureau for 
the next fiscal year in the sum of 
$20,465,493. 

SENATOR NYE (Rep.), of North 
Dakota:. Mr. President, there can 
be no question concerning the in- 
fluence and the effect of appropria- 
tions of this kind upon our inter- 
national relations. I think none will 
deny that never yet in all the history 
of time has an armament race been 
followed by peace. . .. 

Japan and the United States to- 
day are engaged in a wild, mad 
armament race, when I think there 
is pretty general conviction that if 
Japan’s Navy were 20 times as large 
as it is, and we had only what we 
have, in this day of modern war- 
fare and plans for national defense 
the Japanese Navy could not get 
within hundreds of miles of our 
shores. i 

When we ask those who lead in 
the fight for a larger Navy how 
many ships we must have before we 
may feel that our defense is ade- 
quate, the answer is never a numeri- 
cal one. The answer is always and 
invariably, “More! More! More!” ... 

National defense plans call for the 


American boys across thousands of 
miles of deep blue ocean water in 
the name of national defense. And 
when it dawns, as it will, upon the 
people of America, that these ap- 
propriations are for something more 
than strictly national defense, the 
membership of this and subsequent 
Congresses is going to hear from 
home in no uncertain way. 

SENATOR KING (Dem.), of Utah: 
Mr. President,.I think the Senator 
may tell his constituents that Con- 
gress will increase the burden of 
taxation, now so heavily bearing 
upon them, and that our children 
and our children’s children and per- 
haps our children’s children’s chil- 
dren will not escape some of the bur- 
den of taxation which we are now 
piling up.... 

SENATOR NYE: Can it be said 
that there is any power upon the 
earth less likely to be attacked by 
a foreign foe than is the United 
States? .. Yet here we are 
spending more money inthe name of 
national defense than is being spent 
by any other nation on earth, lead- 
ing the armament race that is with 
us today.... 

SENATOR NORRIS (Rep.), of 
Nebraska: By means of his prep- 
aration for war Mussolini has given 
an exhibition of how it is possible 
to destroy an armed people and to 
murder more babies than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world in 
the same length of time. Is not 
that sufficient glory to encourage us 
to go on and arm and rearm and 
arm again and build new battle- 
ships to get ready for that kind of 
emergency, which may come to us 
at any time? ... 

SENATOR CAPPER (Rep.), of 
Kansas: I find that the people of 
this country are shocked at the 
enormous appropriations Congress 
is making for war purposes. They 
can see no reason at all why the 
United States, situated as it is geo- 
graphically and economically and 
strategically, should declare it neces- 
sary to spend more than is spent 
by any other nation in the world in 
preparation for taking part in some- 











ae 
—Underwood & Underwood—Wide World 


WASHINGTON.—Dr. Francis E. Townsend (center), founder of 

the Old-Age Pension Plan, goes into a huddle with his per- 
sonal attorney, Sheridan Downey (left), and former United States 
Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, attorney for the organization, as 
members of the Bell House Committee postpone calling him to the 
witness stand for two weeks after he had appeared before the com- 


mittee, ready to testify. 


Routt We Lead the Arms Race?—Congress’ Views 


one else’s war. We are breaking all 
peacetime records in making these 
enormous appropriations. We can- 
not possibly explain why this Con- 
gress has spent a billion dollars 
for Military Establishment at a time 
when we claim to be the greatest 
peace-loving nation in the world. 
x kek 

Excerpts from the House debate: 

MR. CARY (Dem.), of Owensboro, 
Ky.: The national-defense program 
of the present administration is ab- 
solutely necessary and far-sighted. 
It is for the purpose, and only for 
the purpose, of securing our peace, 
maintaining our security, and of de- 
terring aggression. . . . 

Our existing policy is founded 
upon the Washington and London 
Treaties. They will cease to be op- 
erative after the end of this calendar 
year. This bill is another step to- 
ward the attainment by 1942 of the 
maximum strength we are permitted 
to have under those agreements. ... 

MR RICH (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa.: 
We talk peace and prepare for war. 
In round figures, the appropriations 
for war have been increased over 
$300,000,000 over last year. I am in 
favor of adequate protection, but I 
have never been able to find any- 
body who could define that word. 

MR. BIERMANN (Dem.), of De- 
corah, Ia.: I would like to have 
some proponent of this bill tell us 
agaimst whom we are preparing. I 
assume that this Congress is not 
going to entangle us in another war 
on foreign soil. The excuse for 
these appropriations is that we are 
going to “defend” our own soil from 
foreign attack. A billion and a quar- 
ter is too much money to appropriate 
for an attack from nobody, for the 
wildest jingo cannot tell us of any 
country that contemplates attacking 
us or of any combination of foreign 
countries that could successfully at- 
tack us. These appropriations can- 
not be defended as “defense meas- 
ures.” 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.), of 
New York City: Not only do we ap- 
propriate a billion dollars for war 
purposes under the guise of national 


defense but we find today in this 
bill a surprise appropriation of ap- 
proximately $104,000,000 for the 
building of two additional battle- 
ships, for which tnere has been not 
a Single iota of evidence adduced at 
the hearings on this bill. This item 
was put in about two days ago with- 
out a hearing or study. ... We 
are burying the forgotten man un- 
der the keels of battleships. 

MR. McCORMACK (Dem.), of 
Dorchester, Mass.: Of course, with- 
out mentioning any nation, the 
gentleman realizes that unfortu- 
nately causes of war are in existence 
everywhere. Every: other nation is 
apparently preparing for war. 

MR. MARCANTONIO: Is anybody 


preparing to invade the United 
States? 
MR. McCORMACK: Well, every 


other nation is preparing. 

MR. DIRKSEN (Rep.), of Pekin, 
Ill.: A large navy is not a cause for 
war any more than a police force is 
a cause of crime. A large and ade- 
quate defense establishment is not 
an incentive for war.... 

MRS. ROGERS (Rep.), of Lowell, 
Mass.: Is not our Navy really our 
ocean police force in behalf of 
peace? é 

MR. DIRKSEN: It is our floating 
frontier, I would say. 

MR. DITTER (Rep.), of Ambler, 
Pa.: The Gemagogue takes on the 
mantle of peace to hide his subtle 
machinations. He is the willing ally 
of and fluent conspirator with suB- 
versive leaders of dangerous move- 
ments of sedition and revolution.... 

We are building, equipping, and 
manning a treaty Navy. To do 
otherwise at this time would be 
folly. It would insure a repetition of 
the unpreparedness debacle of World 
War days and invite disaster. Con- 
temporary events constitute an 
added and pointed lesson on the 
plight of a nation weak and unpre- 
pared for an emergency. I believe 
we should have a Navy comparable 
to the navy of any other nation of 
the world. I believe we should have 
this Navy as most effective means 
of insuring peace for America. 











Capitol Hill---Its More or Less Serious Side 


HEN it came to selecting a “na- 
tional tree” Congress found it- 
self “treed” last week. A Califor- 
nia Representative had nominated 
the Sequoia tree from his State for 
that honor, but objections prevailed. 
MR. WOLCOTT (Rep.), of Port 
Huron, Mich.: Mr. Speaker, I do 
not consider the Sequoia tree a 
typical American tree, I do not be- 
lieve the Congress should spend 
very much time picking out national 
trees and national flowers anyway. 
There are millions of citizens who 
have not had the pleasure of visiting 
California and viewing the Sequoia 
gigantea and probably will never 
get enough money to go there. 
MR. STUBBS (Dem.) of Santa 
Maria, Calif.: I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that a na- 


tion-wide poll was taken and ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 votes cast.... 
The Sequoia tree received by far the 
largest number of votes. ... 

MR. WOLCOTT: I may say to the 
gentleman that my objection to 
mf&king the Sequoia a national tree 
is that it is the most rare tree I 
know of in the United States. Now, 
would the gentleman accept an 
amendment making the Michigan 
pine the national tree? ... The gen- 
tleman from Texas might suggest 
the cactus. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: No; I would suggest the ever- 
lasting mesquite tree. 

x *e 


AS A stickler for historical ac- 
curacy, the gentlemen fromthe 








19th New York District finds that 
Congress has its other sticklers, too. 
Debate was on adoption of a $2,000,- 
000 appropriation to finance the ses- 
quicentennial of the Constitution: 
MR. BLOOM (Dem.) of New York 
City: Ihave heard many people say, 
“What is the use of writing about 
the Constitution when everyone 
knows all about the Constitution, 
because it has been reproduced and 
printed so often?” I have here a 
little book that was called to my at- 
tention by a Member of the House, 
who stated that you could get all 
the information you wanted on the 
Constitution from this book for the 
sum of 10 cents. I bought the book 
and looked it over and had it 
checked and rechecked. .. .From the 
beginning of the book up to the last 


page you will find the equivalent 
of 1,500 mistakes. 


Now, what your Commission is 
trying to do is to publish the Con- 
stitution and the history of the Con- 
stitution as it really took place. It 
is educational in every respect and 
this money we are asking for is 
merely for educational work... . 


MR. DIRKSEN (Rep.) of Pekin 
[ll.: I saw in the newspaper awhile 
ago that the gentleman stated that 
the first shot of the Revolution was 
fired at Concord. I am wondering 
if the gentleman is accurate about 
that. 


MR. BLOOM: Does not the gen- 
tleman think I am having trouble 
enough in getting this passed with- 
out bringing that up? 











United States Senate: 
Dealing in Millions 


Federal Highway Measure 
And Navy Bill Passed 


THE Senate swept through its calendar last 
week. 

It passed, with amendments, the House-ap- 
proved Hayden-Cartright Federal-aid highway 
bill, aggregating $488,000,000 in authorizations 
for appropriations for 1938 and 1939. It ap- 
proved the $529,000,000 Naval appropriation bill, 
already passed by the House. 

Also passed without a dissenting vote, the 
Wheeler bill to empower the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent unfair or deceptive acts in 
commerce, a broadening of existing authority. 
Sent to the House was a bill for a permanent 
government of the Virgin Islands, with limited 
autonomy for the 22,000 inhabitants. 

The overshadowing business was the revenue 
bill now before the Committee on Finance. But 
other committees considered appropriations, the 
railroad financing inquiry, farm mortgage bills, 
the Columbia Valley Authority in the Far North- 
West, aviation and other matters. 


TAKES TWO-DAY RECESS 
MONDAY. The Senate passed the FTC bill. 
The Virgin Islands bill passed without oppo- 
sition. The Senate recessed until Thursday. 


TUESDAY. Senators Wagner (Dem.) of New 
York and Walsh (Dem.) of Massachusetts con- 


a 








—Wide World 
GOOD-BY TO POLITICS 
Senator Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware, Republi- 
can critic of the New Deal, announces he will not 
be a candidate for reelection but will return to his 
law practice. 





ferred with President Roosevelt regarding the 
Wagner slum-clearance and housing bill, fol- 
lowing which the President was quoted as saying 
there is a substantial agreement on the princi- 
ples and objectives of that measure. But the 
President added it is not such a “must” bill as 
taxes and relief. 


WEDNESDAY. The naval supply bill was com- 
pleted in the Committee on Appropriations. The 
tax bill hearings, resumed Monday, continued in 
the Finance Committee, ending Friday. 


ACTION ON APPROPRIATIONS 


THURSDAY. The Senate, reconvening, 
amended the Naval appropriation bill. It ap- 
proved conference reports on the Army and four 
department bills. Majority Leader Robinson re- 
fused to indicate to Senator Copeland (Dem.) of 
New York when the Copeland $360,000,000 flood 
control bill will be considered by the Senate. 
The Senate adopted a resolution to pay the Ar- 
kansas Centennial Commission $150,000 to cele- 
brate the State’s entrance into the Union. 

The Senate completed Congress action on 
$161,000 compensation to Ute Indians for land in 
Western Colorado taken from them by the Fed- 
eral Government for a Naval Reserve in 1916. It 
also completed and sent to the President a bill 
establishing terms of the District Court in the 
Middle Pennsylvania District at Wilkes-Barre 
and for the Western District of Oklahoma at 
Shawnee, but refused to approve an amendment 
for appointment of two additional Federal dis- 
trict judges for the Southern District of New 
York. 

Passed and sent to the House was a resolution 
to invite foreign countries to participate in the 
San Francisco Bay Exposition of 1939. 

FRIDAY. Passed the naval appropriation and 
Federal-aid highway bills. Finance committee 
executive sessions to revise tax bill begin May 11. 
Senate adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 

S. 3413, To make effective an international 
convention to regulate whaling; President ap- 
proved May 1. 

S. Res. 71, To investigate financing, reorganiza- 
tions, mergers and other matters respecting rail- 
roads and affiliates; extension of time proposed 
in report to Senate May 7. 

S. J. Res. 115, To make the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember “Gold Star Mother’s Day”; reported to 
Senate May 7. 

S. 3744, To amend the FTC Act, defining the 
Commission’s power; Senate passed May 4. 

S. 4524, To provide permanent government for 
Virgin Islands; Passed Senate May 4. 

S. 3531, Control of floods:oa Mississippi River; 
Reported to House May 6. 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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League last week that it would be a leadership that 
mistake to change administrations destiny has given ts and we want to 
this year. Said he continue it without change.” 


+ LABOR: BARGAINING VS. INDUSTRIAL WARFARE +. Bs<siis ee 


‘a Sen 
union. The CIO replies that com- 
petition of craft union organizers 
for membership will bring failure to 
the entire campaign. 
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ARGE scale collective 


must be eredited with two brii- Coal Miners and Railroad Workers Achieve Agreements, 
liant achievements !ast week is " = ‘ 
Removing Fear of Strike and Demand For a Law 





These mievements were agree- 


ments reached between labor and 
lanagement representatives in two 
great industries—agreements that 
under more chaotic conditions might 
have been made only after costly 
and bitter strikes 

The industries were a1 i 
mining and railroad transportation 
The first was faced with the need of 
negotiating a new wage and hou 





scale as well as clearing up several 
other serious difficulties. The sub- 
ject of railroad bargaining was the 
treatment of men displaced through 
labor-saving consolidations 
Agreement 
miners and operators came within 
a week aiter a strike had been nar- 
rowly averted Its chief features 
were compromise of the specific de- 
mands with 
toward the 
of a joint management-labor Stab- 


between hard coal 


inclining 


nization 


aavantage 





workers, ors 


ilization Board to plan for the in- 
dustry and a decision to seek a 
federally authorized code simi] ir to 
that provided tor the soft coal 

dustry by the Guffey Act—if’ that 


Act is upheld by the Supreme Court 


COMPROMISE FOR MINERS 


35, but not to th. 30 asked by the 
kers. The condition is the elim- 
1ation of coal bootlegging. The et- 
fect of this move is to spread the 





work so as to employ more of the 
estimated 40 per cent of the miners 
now out of jobs, these being the men 


who are engaged in bootlegging ac- 


The agreement is to last for two 
years, not the five years asked by 
the mine owners. Strikes are to be 
1 during the life of the 





A complete check-off system is 
agreed to, the employers collecting 
union dues. 

Union officers 
bility for fulfilment of the workers’ 
part of the agreement 


accept responsi- 


RAILWAY DISMISSAL WAGE 

: to the bargain made 
ailroad industry This is 
he fruit of negotiations going on 
for many months covering the same 
points as the Wheeler-Crosser bill 


To come now 


I 
frvit 
! l 





quired to remove to other communi- 
ties as a result of mergers would 
have their moving expenses paid 
and would be reimbursed for losses 
due to forced sale of houses. 

Among the points on which an 
agreement has not yet been reached 
is the meaning of the term “single 
carrier.” The importance of that 
term is that the dismissal wage is 
for those losing their jobs from 
economies introduced within the 
system ot a single carrier. Obvi- 
ously the scope of the agreement 
would be much iarger if this term 
referred to a holding company con- 
trolling many individual railroads. 
That point has not been settled. 

In the event otf final agreement, 
the Wheeler-Crosser bill in Congress 
is expected to be dropped. This 
procedure would meet with the ex- 
pressed desire of the President, who 
holds that a bargain would be much 
more effective than a law, with the 
uncertanties and delay which a law 
would entail in the process of test- 
ing in the courts 


[* workers in the steel industry are 

to be unionized under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation 
of Labor, they must accept organi- 
zation on a craft basis. 

That is the word which went from 
the Federation's Executive Council! 
last week in response to an invita- 
tion to join an organizing cam- 
paign. Source of the invitation was 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization (CIO), which, having 
voted half a million dollars of its 
own funds for the purpose, added 
the condition that the new mem- 
bers must be taken into one com- 
prehensive union irrespective of 
skill or craft 

The Amalgamated Union of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers has ap- 
pointed a committee to treat with 
both the A. F. of L. and the CIO, 
reporting baek to the Union. The 
A. F. of L. tells the steel workers 
that, under its guidance, as much 
leaway as possible will be given pro- 
duction workers in an _ industrial 


The steel union thus holds in its 
hands the key to a very puzzling 
situation. 

What, for instance, would happen 
if a powerful industrial union should 
be built up which the Federation 
would not charter since its forma- 
tion involves conflicts with charters 
already granted to various craft 
unions? 

Such consideraiions are setting 
the stage for a showdown when the 
Federation’s annual conference 
meets next September in Miami, 
Fla. Parallel with this question will 
be the attitude which the A. F. of 
L. should take toward a political 
party for labor. 

The CIO group advocates open 
support of President Roosevelt this 
year and possible entry into the po- 
litical arena with a labor-farmer- 
liberal combination in later cam- 
paigns The Federation officially 
has refused to countenance this 
idea. William Green, speaking for 
the Federation, upholds this stand, 
but speaking for himself he told the 
Women’s National Trade Union 





north. 
1, 2 or 3 day Stop-Off Tours. . 
$42.50, inchiding all expenses 
transportation through the Park. Get a copy of Great 
Northern's “Vacation Preview. 


in Glacier Park 
en Acute te 
PACIFIC 

nORTHWEST 


@ This summer, take advantage of very low train fares 
to Pacific Northwest — and pack your vacation full 
of thrills! Go Great Northern, on the air-conditioned 
Empire Builder, and stop off at Glacier National Park. 
60 famous glaciers! 250 alpine lakes! Countless water- 
falls and multi-colored mountain peaks! Stay at fine 
hotels or friendly chalets. Visit Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park, Canada’s beautiful playground directly 
If time is limited, take one of the new low-cost 
. $16.00, $28.25 and 
meals, lodging and motor 





literature and itineraries, 


se ASK MR. WHITLOCK-—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
Ask him about bargains in all-expense tripe. 








now before Congress. The proposed 
he first task of the Board would law was to compel action in event —— 
be to seek agreement on price levels of a permanent deadlock in nego- | 
and a reduction tn freight rates on tiations 
coal, these charges frequently rep- The main point of the agreement 
resenting the major portion of the was adoption of a scale of compen- 
retail price. An attempt would thus for those railroad workers 
be made to maintain or increase who are displaced by mergers. | 
markets by keeping down retail The maximum payment would go 
prices This effort, if successful, to those employes who had been 
would be t working for five years or more 
proposed studies by the Bureau of They would receive either one year’s 
Mines looking toward increased uses pay or 60 per cent of their average 
for coal. The House approved a bill wage to be paid for five years. The 
directing such a study to be made minimum would go to employes of 
Compromise of demands took this more than one year’s standing but of 
form: less than two years. The dismissal 
Daily wage rates are to be un- wage in this case would be a lump 
changed, but time worked is cut sum of three-month’s pay or 60 per 
from 8 hours to 7. cent of regular pay over a period of 
Weekly hours will be decreased six months. 
conditionally from the present 48 to Those workers who would be re- 























































sation 


assisted, it was hoped, by 
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You want POWER 
ae You want ECONOMY 


x Meer You also want LOW PRICE 
MARKS THE SPOT 


Nowhere are they combined so perfectly as 
A little fill-pipe ... the only clue to the 










in Chevrolet trucks 


spot where thousands upon thousands of metal tanks lie buried 


Be Wise+ Economize* Buy Chevrolet! 





underground, out of sight. And out of sight is truly out of mind when POWER —to pull your hen dst ‘Wiese hates —- 
Chevrolet! It has the greatest pulling power 


of any truck in the entire low-price range! 


those tanks are made of enduring Armco Ingot Iron. @ That is why eee ECONDeCAL 
TRANSPORTATION 
Armco Ingot Iron has been used more than any other metal for 
choice 


ECONOMY —to First 


Chevrolet! It’s the most economical truck in the world 


save you money! 


culverts under the highways and railways of the world. That is why 
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NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
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product will give lasting service and satisfaction. Look for the yours in the highest degree in these big, powerful, depend- 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: THE ITALIAN TRIUMPH + 


(THE ITALIAN CONQUEST.—As 
General Badoglio’s “hell on 
wheels” rolled down the imperiai 


highway to Addis in the early days 
of the week, Washington was busy 
dusting off a foreign policy of an- 
other Administration 

When Japan in 1933 hoisted Kang 
Teh to the puppet throne of Man- 
chukuo, Secretary of State Stimson 
reaffirmed the intention of the 
American Government not to recog- 
nize a new state built on broken 
anti-war pledges and pacts This 
Stimson doctrine has been pondered 


in these latter days, therefore, and 
those who professed to know were 
putting stock in the theory hat 
Secretary Hull would have an op- 


portunity to pronounce a doctrine ol 
non-recognition, a worthy successor 
to that of Colonel Stimson, when tne 
Fascists moved bag baggage into 
the Ethiopian 





capital 


But a fine Italian hand moved 
across the picture to change the 
situation a little. The Italian 
like the Japanese, are ot to be 
bothered with a smoke screen for 

influence. The Fascist Grand 
Council, headed by the conquering 


Duce, announced the outright 
annexation of Ethiopia 
And where does that 


nas 


leave the 






















these ummer round- 
trip tares: $427 up, First 
Class; $240 up, Tourist 
Class. Reach Japan in just 


10 days by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russta. Or go 
via Honolulu in 13 days by 
Em pre of Japan or Em- 
press of Canada, Regular 
sailings from Vancouver or 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki. Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 


California ports. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: C. E. 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. National 0758. 
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Presents Test of American Policy; League Faces the Facts; 
France’s New Government; 13th Trade Pact 


American policy of non-recognition 
of a new member of the Family of 
Nations? 
x * * 

| NTERNATONAL LAW PROB- 

LEMS.—Under this new situation, 
how can the United States continue 
to show to an aggressor and the 
world at large that it does not sanc- 


tion territorial gains in violation of 
the Kellogg-Briand pact? 

Some State Department 
have an answer. According to them 
Italy would not be credited with 
American consular representatives 
for its colony of Ethiopia. Moreover 
this country would refuse to recog- 
nize Italian passports presented by 
Ethiopians for entrance to this 
country. 

There is a precedent such a 
procedure. For a time following the 
World War, the Washington Gov- 
ernment refused to credit Rumania 
with consular officers for Bessara- 
bia which had been annexed from 
Russia. The policy was based on a 
doctrine of refusing to recognize any 
territory which had belonged to the 
Soviet Union. 

Today, instead of the United 
States being confronted with what 
to do when a new state comes into 
existence by conquest, it is faced 
with the opposite situation—what 
to do when a member of the Family 
of Nations drops out of existence as 
such, a member which is also signa- 
tory to certain treaties. 

Obviously, diplomatic missions are 
not stationed in the colony of a 
power. Moreover, Italy has made it 
plain that it expects the various 
legations to withdraw from this Ital- 
ian territory. Up to May 8 only the 
German Minister had made a for- 
mal call on Marshal Badoglio, thus 
indicating Germany’s recognition of 
the colonial status of the territory. 

The United States is expected to 
close its legation and withdraw its 


officials 


for 


Ababa. State Department officials 
deny, however, that this implies 
recognition of the Italian owner- 
ship of the territory, They cite the 


| of acting alone to curb Italy’s an- 
minister and his staff from Addis | 





example of the withdrawal of the 
American mission from Turkey dur- 
ing the World War. They point to 
the fact that for many years the 
United States never had any diplo- 
matic mission in Ethiopia. 
2 

| EAGUE COUNCIL MEETING.— 

“When the League of Nations 
Council meets in Geneva on May 11, 
with British Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden in the chair. ironically 
enough, a sorrowful session is in 
prospect 

Italy has accomplished all which 
the League has stood against. Great 
Britain and France, leading defend- 
ers of the Covenant in the harrow- 
ing days since last August, are ready 
to “face the facts frankly.” Many 
are those who are demanding re- 
vision of the Covenant such as pull- 
ing the sanction teeth. Latin Amer- 
ica is moving more closely toward a 
Pan-American League. 

Captain Eden, whose espousal of 


sanctions has received a severe set- 


back. together with Prime Minister 
Baldwin, was called upon to face 
taunting opposition in the House of 
Commons during the week. In an- 
swer, the Foreign Minister pointed 
out that “the only sanction that 
could have been immediately ef- 
fective was to deny Italy the use 
of the Suez canal,” a policy which 
he declared “must inevitably have 
jed to war.” 

“If the Government did not press 
for military sanctions,” he contin- 
ued, “it was due to a horror of war 
and fear of the ultimate outcome.” 
We must “admit the failure of the 
League in the dispute,” he went on, 
“and admit our own disappoint- 
ment.” 

But he concluded—“The League 
must go on.” 

Prime Minister Baldwin promised 
that Great Britain had no intention 


nexation of Ethiopia. 

Meanwhile, it grew more evident 
that British public opinion is chang- 
ing in its attitude toward Geneva— 
that sanctions probably will have to 
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be ended and drastic changes made 
in the Covenant 

Even leftist France which wavered 
on sanctions under more conserva- 
tive governments is not expected to 
be averse to withdrawing penalties 
against aggressor Italy. 

And as for Il Duce, when the 
League Council convenes, he will be 
able to tell Geneva what plans he 
has for peace in Ethiopia because 
they have already been made, and 
without the help of the League 
powers. 

The probably.“to be forgotten 
man,” Haille Selassie, has retired 
with his entourage to Jerusalem for 
the present. 

* * & 


;{THIOPIA's FUTURE?— When Be- 

nito Mussolini went before his 
people on May 5 shouting: “Ethiopia 
is Italian. I announce:to the Italian 
people and the world that peace has 
been re-established,” he closed only 
one chapter of what may prove to 
be an arduous history. 

Peace has its struggles no less 
than war, and Italy, drained of ma- 
terial resources and gold is now 
faced with the gigantic task of ac- 
tually pacifying and bringing the 
accoutrements of civilization to 
more than ten million semi-barbar- 
ous people covering an estimated 
350,000 square miles of territory— 
an area three times as large as Italy 
which has one-fourth as many peo- 
ple. 

Already, reports are to the effect 
that Rome is seeking a huge outside 
loan. It is expected that until sanc- 
tions are lifted it will not find a 
market for securities in either Great 
Britain o: France. 


+ 


‘RENCH ELECTIONS.—If it be 
true that France “votes left and 
acts rignt,” then there need be little 
apprehension over the Cabinet to 
succeed that of M. Sarraut when the 
new Chamber of Deputies assembles 
on June 1. But so many factors en- 
ter into the situation that no one 
dares predict with any feeling of 
accuracy the immediate future for 
France. 

One point seems to be fairly well 
agreed on. In all probability, France 
is facing the first Socialist Cabinet 
of its history as a result of the final 
elections for the Chamber held on 
May 3. Whether M. Leon Blum, 
leader of the Socialists which took 
away the majority position of the 
Left wing, or Popular Front, from 
the Radical Socialists, will accept a 
probable offer to form a ministry re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly he will 
have a prominent part in shaping up 
a cabinet if he does not actually 
head it. The Radical Socialists who 
slipped to second place will undoubt- 
edly be represented, while it is said 
in some quarters that the Commu- 
nists, who jumped from nine to 172 
seats in the Chamber. will consent 
to a place in the Cabinet, contrary 
to general principles, because they 
regard the victory of the polls not 
entirely Socialist, but one of the 
Popular Front in which they par- 
ticipated. 

Observers who have studied the 
situation look for the new left gov- 
ernment in international affairs, 
judging from the political cam- 
paign, to be French first, and 
Socialist and Communist afterward. 
While anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist in 
political faith, it is expected to try 
to work out some understanding 
with Germany, and oppose sanc- 
tions against Italy. 

In domestic policy It will prob- 
ably push for dissolution of the 
Fascist Croix de Feu. That possible 
nationalization of the bank of 





France is pending has been ru- 
mored, as well as new money poli- 
cies. The franc has been under 
strong pressure since the left swing 
in the election, large stocks of gold 
leaving the country, while the Bourse 
has reacted considerably lower. 

The Bank of France on May 6 
raised its discount rate to stay the 
outflow of gold, and the Bourse on 
May 8& suspended future dealings in 
foreign exchange. Experts predict 
a currency control as the next step 
unless the money situation becomes 
easier. 


x *e* 

‘TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED.— 

After months of negotiation, the 
United States and France on May 6 
signed a reciprocal trade agreement. 
This is the 13th such pact concluded 
by the “Yankee Traders” headed by 
Secretary Hull, the fifth one with 
Europe, anc probably the most dif- 
ficult of all. Because of the French 
quota system and the American 
most-favored-nation policy bar- 
gaining was difficult. The terms of 
the agreement are to be made pub- 
lic within another week. 


x* * * 


66 \[ EMo” TO HITLER.—The long- 
“expected so-called question- 


naire of the British Foreign Office | 


to Berlin on aspects of the Reich’s 
Foreign Policy was handed in at the 
Wilhelmstrasse on May 8. The doc- 
ument, conciliatory in tone, asked 
Der Fuehrer whether he now con- 
siders Germany to be in a position 
to conclude “genuine treaties.” 


Among the points on which the 
Chancellor's views were asked were 
his attitude on the remaining oper- 
ative clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty; an air limitation provision 
in the proposed air defense pact; 
whether Germany is prepared to in- 
clude Russia, Latvia, and Esthonia 
as well as states actually contigu- 


ous to Germany, among the powers 
with which it is ready .o conclude 
non-aggressive pacts. 

x * 
A RMY AND NAVY BILLS PASS.— 
~The United States moved quickly 
forward with its defense program 
during the week. 

The House on May 6 adopted the 
conference report on the peace-time 
record $572,000,000 army supply bill. 
And the bill went to the White 
House after Senate and House con- 
ferees had agreed. 

In addition to providing new 
planes, the measure strengthens the 
Panama, Pacific coast, and Hawaiian 
defenses. 

Meanwhile, the Senate on May 8 
passed and sent to conference the 
$529,000,000 peace-time record Navy 
supply bill which includes funds for 
two new capital ships when the 
Naval treaties terminate at the end 
of the year, and any other power 
starts doing likewise. (Great Brit- 
ain has already announced its plans 
for twe new battleships.) 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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petites to jaded palates. 


With warm regard and pleased 
anticipation, passengers return to 
The George Washington time after 
time—their chosen companion on 
pleasure trips. This loyalty is well 
deserved and generously rewarded 
. . . for The George Washington 
provides balm for tired nerves, rest for weary 


bodies, stimulation for work-dulled minds, keen ap- 


Its beauty and comfort 


and far-famed food have given this train an indi- 


viduality unique in the history of travel. 
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THE STATES: A BILLION IN DEBT 


TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT) 


Governor Earle opened a special 
session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture on May 5 to consider unemploy- 

| ment and flood relief, and to raise 


jow much do the States and their 

political subdivisions owe the 

Federal Government? Generally 
speaking, about $1,067,578,706 

The answers to the question are 
found in the records of the Public 
Works Administration and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
Here they are: 

PWA has contracted to loan to 
the States and their political sub- 
divisions a total of $594,456,652. Up 
to April 20 (latest available figures), 
however, only $524,196,475 had been 
advanced through the purchase of 
State, city and local bonds. Actu- 
ally,,PWA holds at the present time 
only $128,672,278 of this indebted- 
ness, most of it having been taken 
over by the RFC, and $5,248,137 
placed with the investing public. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has on its books loans for 
relief to the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions totaling $299,- 
984,999. In addition, it has ad- 
vanced to these same units $173,- 
137,055 for self-liquidating projects. 


TOTAL OVER A BILLION 

Taking into account the debts con- 
tracted with the PWA and RFC by 
the States and their political subdi- 
visions the grand total amounts to 
$1,067,578,706. 

The State which has contracted 
the biggest debt with PWA is New 
York. Its total obligation, counting 
that of subdivisions as well, runs 
about $186,403,707. Illinois comes 
next at $57,068,316, while Texas 
ranks third at $44.569,052. The State 
which has the smallest debt with 
the Federal Agency is Connecticut 
which owes around $50,000. 

RFC loans for relief went in the 
biggest amount to Illinois. That 
State and its subdivisions received 
$55,443,721. Pennsylvania ranks 
second in this respect with $34,929,- 
875, while New York comes third 
with $26,600,000. The State and its 
subdivisions receiving least from 
this source of loans was Maryland 
which took $176,380. 

California and its political subdi- 
visions received the largest advances 
through the RFC for self-liquidating 
projects. Its share was around $99,- 
573,000. New York was second with 
$15,071,000 while Louisiana ranked 
a close third at $14,633,000. West 
Virginia and its. political subdivi- 
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sions ranks at the bottom of this 
list with $3,000 in advances. 
~* * 

SOCIAL SECURITY GRANTS 

Close to three-quarters of a ml- 
lion persons will receive aid during 
the quarter ending June 30 uncer 
State public assistance plans so far 
approved by the Social Security 
Board at Washington, it was stated 
on May 8. 

According to estimates submitted 
by the States which are administer- 
ing the approved plans, aid will be 
extended to approximately 954,- 
000 needy aged, 20,000 needy blind, 
and 148,000 needy dependent chil- 
dren. 

The plans which have been ap- 
proved were submitted by 34 States 
and the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 31 State plans for aid to 
the needy aged, 19 State plans tor 
aid to the needy blind, and 18 State 
plans for aid to dependent children 

The Federal contribution toward 
the care of persons in all States 
whose public-assistance plans have 
so far been approved by the Social 
Security Board is expected to reach 
for the three months 
ended June 30. The Social Security 
Board announced on May 8 that 
Treasury checks totaling $3,008,- 
130.28 have been sent to seven 
States with approved public-assist- 
ance plans, representing the Federal 
share of the States’ expenditures, 

In the case of needy aged or blind 
over 65 who are not inmates of pub- 
lic institutions, the Federal Govern- 


ment matches State amounts up to | 


$30 a month per individual. In ad- 
dition the Federa! Government pays 
5 per cent more of its allotments to 
aid in administrative costs. For aid 
to dependent children, the Federal 
grants are one-third of that pro- 
vided by each State, and not in ex- 
cess of $18 a month for the first 
dependent child in a family and $12 
a month for each additional child 
in the same family. In addition, the 
Federal grant includes one-third of 
the State’s administrative costs. 


FUNDS NOW DISBURSED 

The following is a record of the 
Federal funds that have just been re- 
ceived by the seven States: 





FOR THE AGED Persons 
to be 
Amount Aided 
Massachusetts ....$1,026,711.92 27.974 
Minnesota ........ 721,875.00 22,000 
Connecticut ...... 221,812.50 8,000 
ArKanS@S .sscceees 235,200.00 15,000 
Vermont -..... Fees 74,497.50 4,300 
Oklahoma ..... ++» 433,427.40 34,399 
| New Mexico ...... 83,396.25 5,295 
TRA © sudecccce $2,796,920.57 116,968 
FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
New Mexico....... $24,327.50 2,577 
Oklahoma ........ 154,422.67 35,689 
AIUATERE ond cncsse 9,666.67 1,000 
. | Serer re $188,416.84 39,266 
FOR THE BLIND 
New Mexico ....... $13,867.87 587 
pO ere 8,925.00 600 
7 re $22,792.87 1,187 
xx*rk 


HERE AND THERE IN THE STATES 


A MEASURE designed to prevent 

the retail sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages other than beer, ale, and 
lager, in all establishments in Rhode 


drug stores and liquor stores has 
just been signed by Governor Green. 
The statute goes into force on De- 
cember 1. 

West Virginia is pushing the com- 
pletion of five new State parks. 

When the Oklahoma Election 
Board closed its books on May 2, no 
less than 932 candidates for State 
and national offices had filed in- 
tentions of running in the current 
campaign. 








an you be SURE: 


Mrs. 


Housewife knows that different flours, 


? 





though they look precisely alike, do not always 


act alike in the oven. 


She also knows to her 


sorrow that different sacks of the same brand 


of flour do not always produce uniform re- 


sults. 


She wants the quality she is. promised—de- 
pendably uniform quality. 
eal baker, whose losses may be great un- 
less the flour he uses acts the s 
Can they be sure? 

The associate companies of General Mills, Inc. 
want every user of flour and other wheat prod- 
know 
Mills, Inc., on the package is proof of uniform 


run. 


ucts to 


quality. 


Laboratory technique has removed the ques- 
tion of quality from the shadowy realm of 
and 
the facts about quality. 

step in the making of every General 
Mills product is checked and rechecked by 
the most thorough laboratory and kitchen re- 
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search. 


ness, 
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General Mill 


well known 
s Brands 


A sure sign of dependably uniform quality in 
wheat foods, which is a major reason for the 
company’s steadily increasing volume of busi- 
is this name— 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


IINNEAPOLIS, 


So does the com- 


same in ev ery 


this fact: the name, General 


opinion, Laboratories prove 
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some $80,000,000 Lo take care of such 
emergency expenditures. He submit- 
ted suggestions for raising the addi- 
tional revenue including an in- 


creased gasoline levy of one cent, 
increases in the personal property 


|} tax, a levy on chain store organiza- 

tions, a luxury tax on liquors, an 
| excise levy on the sale of electrical 
energy, an increase in motor vehicle 
license fees on heavier trucks and 
trailers, and an increase in corpora- 
tion income tax 

The Idaho supreme court has 
held valid the State’s 2 per cent 
Sales tax, but the people will have 
the right to vote on the measure 
at a referendum in November. 

Governor Lehman during the week 
renewed his plea to the New York 
Assembly to bring out from commit- 
tee where it has been buried, his so- 
cial security program designed to 
make it possible for the Empire 
State to benefit under the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

In his radio plea of May 8 Guv- 
ernor Lehman declared: 

“The people do not care whether 
this is a Democratic or a Republican 
bill, whether it is ‘Old Deal’ or ‘New 
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the State 
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while at the same | passed two bills aimed at restoring | New York Senate on May 6 defeated 
the taxpayers ot | about $17,000,000 in pay cuts to | the bill ratifying the Fede:a! Child 
great sums of | New York City firemen, policemen, | Labor Amendment. Governor Leh- 


The New York Senate on May 7 


and other city employes.” 


The judiciary committee of the 





man had recommended ratification 



























You'll never know how BIG and FINE 
a car you can get for less than *1,000-.. 
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: > a SERRE » 


WITH BUILT-IN TRUNKS 
125-INCH WHEELBASE 


HEN YOU BUY a car in this price class you 

have every right to expect a really big, a 
really luxurious car—with genuine, /fine-car 
engineering throughout. 

The Nash Ambassador has a 125-inch 
wheelbase. Compare it in this important 
respect with its nearest competitors! 

The Ambassador is not a “scaled-down” 
model in \any sense. There has been no 
“shimping” in upholstery or in fittings. And it 
brings you engineering advantages usually 
reserved by other manufacturers for cars 
priced much higher than the Ambassador. 
You get the famous Nash Twin-Ignition 
engine, for example. You get big, super- 
hydraulic brakes, the protection of a rugged 


(““ the factory. New Nash “400”, Standard and DeLuxe models, $665 and up, LaFayette, $595 and up. All prices f.0.b. factory, and subject 
to change without notice, Special equipment extra. Convenient, low monthly payments through NEW 6% C.1.T. BUDGET PLAN 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisc. 


NASH AMBASSADOR SEDANS 


S35 te *995 ; 


“ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CARS" 







1. Has it the comfort and luxury of a 125-inch wheelbase? 
2. Has it fine-car engineering throughout? 
3. Is the advertised price the price of the sedan? 























































all-steel body with steel top, and many other 
expensive-car features, 

Yet the prices of these luxurious, big 
Ambassador sedans, including built-in trunks, 
range from only $835 to $995*. See the Am- 
bassador at the nearest Nash-LaFayette 
showroom, Or better still, drive it! The Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 





AUTOMATIC CRUISING GEAR 
available at slight extra cost. Reduces 
engine revolutions % at high speeds. 
Saves up to 25% in gas; up to 50% in oil! 
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METHOD USED. The evidence obtained by scientists defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that smoking a Camel increases 
the flow of the digestive fluids. The importance of this in 
facilitating digestion is a matter of common knowledge. 


0. D. GLADWELL describes operating a pneumatic 
drill. “This battering ram is tough on the digestion,” 
“I just smoke Camels, and Camels set sfie right.” 


Fir Digestoni-sake 







Busy Americans Find Smoking C 
Digestion to Proceed Smoothly —Increases Alkalinity! 


Many annoyances of our daily lives— 
rush, worry, noise, mental strain—slow 
down the flow of the digestive fluids 
so necessary to good digestion. 
Science and common experienceagree 
that smoking a Camel stimulates di- 


AT THE MAYFAIR ROOM of the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
Camels are a natural complement to perfect dining. Paul Fischer 
(right} says: “A glance around our tables proves that those who 
appreciate quality have made Camel cigarettes their first choice.” 


Cather Tobacco. 
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t Aid That Helps 







gestion, increases the flow of digestive 
fluids...alkaline digestive fluids. 

From Camel's costlier tobaccos you 
get unequaled mildness. Smoke Camels 
for a comforting /ift—for well-being— 
for digestion’s sake! They set you right! 



































Coprright, 1986, B, J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, BM. Ga! 
























LIGHTNING SPEED of petite Mrs. 
Ethel Arnold {above} depends greatly 
on digestion. “I smoke Camels with 
and after meals,” says Mrs. Arnold. 











664 JUMPS—the record of Joe 
Crane {above}. He says: “Camels set 
me right! It’s just natural for me to 
turn to Camels for digestion’s sake.” 









@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS... Turkish and 


Domestic...than any other popular brand, 
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The Republican Delegate 
Round-up Nears Climax 


Landon Gains Fail to Diminish 
Zeal of Borah and Knox Forces 


REPUBLICAN presidential aspirants and their 
friends eagerly scanned returns from party 
primaries and conventions in a dozen States last 
week, and pushed on with redoubled zeal in the 
final phase of the national delegate round-up. 
Next important primary comes in Ohio. There 
Senator Borah is pitted against the Republican 
field, with Buckeye State organization leaders, 
foiled in their attempt to have an uninstructed 
delegation chosen, uniting on the “favorite son” 
candidacy of Robert A. Taft. 
Out of Senator Borah’s strenuous activities on 


the Ohio hustings last week came cheer for other | 


party leaders in a statement by the Idahoan 
leading to belief he will not bolt if some other 
nominee is chosen by the national convention. 


BORAH ‘BOLT’ DISCOUNTED 


“If Mr. Landon or Mr. Knox comes up to the 
Cleveland convention with a fair expression of 
the people that he is their choice, I’m not going 
to stand in the way,” the Senator was reported 
as declaring. 

His campaign manager, Carl G. Bachmann, in 
a radio address over a nation-wide hook-up last 
week, characterized Senator Borah as “the peo- 
ple’s candidate—the Abraham Lincoln of this 
day and age.” Opposition to him from within 


the Republican party comes, Mr. Bachmann 
charged, “from those individuals and groups 
that have some selfish interest, which they 


know Senator Borah will not permit them to ex- 
ploit.” 


LANDON LEADERS CHEERFUL 


From the Landon camp last week came a 
statement by John Hamilton, the Kansan’s cam- 
paign manager, hailing last week’s primary re- 
sults as “generally satisfactory.” 

From Knox headquarters came word that for- 
mer Senator Otis Glenn of Illinois has been se- 
lected to place Col. Knox’s name in nomination 
at Cleveland. 

Senator Vandenberg, although having per- 
mitted his name to be presented at Cleveland. 
following indorsement by the Republican con- 
vention of his home State, denied last week that 
he has become an active candidate. “I have not 
sought the nomination and I shall not do so,” 
he declared. 

For the Republican National Committee, 
Chairman Henry P. Fletcher last week issued a 
statement declaring Democratic primaries in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland punctured “exag- 
gerated claims” by Democrats of “certain vic- 
tory” in November. The same ratio of opposi- 
tion throughout the nation as in these primaries 
would cost the President 15 of the States he car- 
ried in 1932 having 224 electoral votes, it was 
asserted. 


CONVENTION INNOVATIONS 


Republicans are taking a leaf from the Demo- 
cratic book in the matter of convention plans 
Democrats propose to tell President Roosevelt he 
has been renominated at an open-air rally in 
the University of Pennsylvania stadium, directly 
after the convention, Chairman Fletcher last 
week said plans are afoot for a similar open-air 
“announcement party” at Cleveland—providing 
the nominee falls in with the idea. These cere- 
monies in the Cleveland stadium, having a seat- 
ing capacity of 80,000, would enable many to at 
tend who can’t get tickets for the convention, 
Mr. Fletcher said. 

He also stated that improved methods will be 
employed to broadcast the convention by radio. 
with a microphone on the floor of the hall for 
each delegation, to afford better “pick-up” of 
statements from the floor. 


‘COVER UP’ TACTICS CHARGED 


Charging that the New Deal is attempting to 
withhold public information and cover up its 
failures by “operating largely in the dark,” the 
Republican National Committee weekly clip- 
sheet last week assailed the “strong-arm meth- 
ods” by which the “Democratic Senate” re- 
fuses to permit a Congress investigation of in- 
creasing charges of “politics in relief.” 

The “limited information” that will be yielded 
under the Senate resolution requiring publicity 
for AAA benefit payments of $10,000 or more 
“will not begin to tell the whole story,” it is fur- 
ther asserted. Reciting that “Administration 
pressure” was used to defeat Republican de- 
mands for disclosing AAA payments of $1,000 
and more, the clipsheet demands, “Why does 
the Administration want to cover up all pay- 
ments between $1,000 and $10,000? Washing- 
ton dispatches carry the names of some farmer 
members of Congress who have drawn bene- 
fit checks for less than $10,000 from AAA. This 
gives a hint.” 


UNDISTURBED BY MR. GREEN 


Republicans officially last week pooh-poohed 
the statement by President William Green, of 
the A. F. of L., that he favored Mr. Roosevelt’s 
re-election. Mr. Green has “always been a 
Democrat,” stated Chairman Fletcher. 

The National Committee Women’s Division 
was represented on the radio last week by its 
director, Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal. She scored 
the President for having “broken pledge after 
pledge that he made in 1932,” with having 
“usurped for himself and his bureaucrats un- 
precedented powers,” making a “rubber stamp” 
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GOVERNOR LANDON 


ND now California joins the roll of the 
Convention. 


ernor Landon is “entirely 


of Congress, and “defying” the Supreme Court + 
and seeking to “hold it up to public scorn, until | 
rebuked by an indignant citizenry.” 

Decision of Senator Hastings, caustic foe of 
the New Deal, not to seek re-election in Dela- | 
ware was announced, and it came as a surprise 
to Republican leaders. Gov. C. D. Buck de- 
nied rumors he would run for the seat thus va- 
cated. 

From Paul Block, chain newspaper publisher, 
came suggestion last week for a coalition ticket, 
headed by Gov. Landon, with former Gov. Joseph 
B. Ely of Massachusetts, anti-New Deal Demo- 
crat, for his running mate. Mr. Block put forth 
the idea after a Topeka visit to the Kansas gov- 
ernor, 








The Minor Parties 


Prohibition and Socialist Labor | 
Conventions Lead Calendar 


‘VEN though they trail last in the election re- 
turns minor parties can manage to march 
first in the national convention parade. 

The Prohibition Party, holding its national 
convention at Niagara Falls last week, nomi- 
nated Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, New York City, for 
President, and Sergt. Alvin C. York, famed Ten- 
nessee World War hero, for Vice President. 

Dr. Colvin, in his keynote speech, charged that 
liquor conditions are worse since repeal, par- 
ticularly in respect to increased drinking by 
women and girls. The platform adopted like- 
wise asserts that restored legal liquor is de- 
moralizing youth and scores the old parties for 
having acquiesced in return of the saloon. 

A movement to change the party name to 
“Commonweal Party” was overwhelmingly | 
voted down, 

With one exception, the Prohibition Party’s 
national ticket was first in the field.this year. 
The Socialist Labor Party met in New York late 
in April and nominated John W. Aiken, a Chel- 
sea, Mass., hard-wood finisher, for President, and 
Emil F. Teichert, a worker on the party's official 
publication, to be his running mate. 

Next among the minor party conventions will 
be that of the Socialist Party, at Cleveland, May 
23. An “old-guard” or right wing Socialist fac- 
tion in New York is threatening to bolt and form 
a new party unless it obtains demanded recog- 
nition at the national convention. 


In the 1932 election the Socialist Party polled 
one out of every 43 votes, the Prohibition Party | 
one out of every 445, and the Socialist Labor 
Party one out of every 1,196. 





—Wide World 
“IT NOMINATE” 
John E. Mack, former New York Supreme Court 
Justice, who nominated President Roosevelt at the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1932, is ex- 
pected to nominate the President again at the 
convention in Philadelphia this Summer. 














Although a pro-Landon slate was defeated by 
supporters of an uninstructed delegation on the West Coast, Gov- 
satisfied” with the results. 
President Hoover declares that selection of an unpledged delega- 


HERBERT HOOVER 


A STUDY IN PRIMARY POLITICS 
tion “puts the Republican Party in California in better condition 
to defeat the New Deal in November”. 
porter of the defeated pro-Landon slate, declares he is still for the 
Kansan but factional differences must be forgotten in order to pre- 
sent a “united front” in the coming campaign. 


Republican National 


Former 






GOVERNOR MERRIAM 


—Wide World 


Governor Merriam, sup- 


States Lining Up For Con vention Battles 


NATIONAL convention prospects of both parties became clearer as result of primaries 
and State party conventions in a dozen States last week. 

Chief interest focused on California primaries, where opposing factions in both parties 
carried their battles to the polls, and on Maryland primaries, where Colonel Henry Breckin- 
ridge made his second State bid for anti-New Deal Democratic votes. 

The President had a clean sweep in other States,while Governor Landon, of Kansas, was 


chief gainer from the week’s Republican delegate selections. In 


were as follows: 
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REPUBLICAN | 





CALIFORNIA—An unpledged delegation spon- 
sored by the regular Republican organization, 
with approval of former President Hoover, won 
by a ratio of roughly 7 to 5 over a Landon-pledged 
slate put in the field by Governor Frank E. Mer- 
riam and Publisher William Randolph Hearst. 
“It was a great victory,” said Earl Warren, Cali- 
fornia State Republican Chairman, who led the 
campaign for the uninstructed slate. The result 
“puts the Republican party in California in bet- 
ter condition to defeat the New Deal in Novem- 
ber,” commented Mr. Hoover. But Landon leaders 
denied they had suffered any substantial set- 
back, claiming a number of the unpledged dele- 
gates favor the Kansas Governor and that some 
of his strategists had been unwilling to coop- 
erate in the Merriam-Hearst move in his behalf 
Forty-four delegates were chosen. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—In primaries where a 
Borah victory had been anticipated, Landon dele- 
gates defeated Borah delegates in the ratio of 
about 15 to 13. Eight delegates thus were added 
to the Landon column. Borah delegates were 
definitely listed as for him, while the victorious 
rival slate though uninstructed were understood 
in advance to be pledged for the Kansan. J. 
Chandler Gurney of Sioux Falls was nominated 
for United States Senator over C. A. Christopher- 
son, former Congressman. Leslie Jensen, former 
internal revenue collector, was unopposed for the 
gubernatorial nomination. 

CONNECTICUT—State convention at Hartford 
elected 19 uninstructed delegates, headed by J. 
Henry Roraback, veteran State chairman. For- 
mer Senator Hiram Bingham was the convention 
keynoter. 

TENNESSEE—State convention at Nashville 
unanimously indorsed Governor Landon and 
pledged four delegates-at-large to him, 11 other 
delegates having been previously instructed for 
him by district conventions. The convention 
platform expressed “full accord” with the TVA 
program, but condemned New Deal “regimenta- 
tion, confiscatory taxes, crackpot experiments, 
autocracy, communistic propaganda, deficits, 
debts and broken promises.” 

UTAH—The State convention, at Ogden, de- 
feating a motion to pledge its delegation to Sen- 
ator Borah, voted to send an uninstructed dele- 
gation to Cleveland. Utah has eight votes in the 
national convention. 

ARKANSAS—The State convention at Little 
Rock picked an uninstructed delegation to Cleve- 
land, but on motion of Luther Cavaness, youth- 
ful delegate from Yellville, unanimously ap- 
proved an “expression of good will” toward Gov- 
ernor Landon. 

FLORIDA—The State convention at Orlando 
imposed a unit rule on its 12 delegates consist- 
ing of nine uninstructed and three pledged to 
Governor Landon, with recommendation that 
the entire delegation favorably consider the Lan- 
don candidacy. J. Leonard Replogle of Palm 
Beach was indorsed for the vice presidency. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Two rival delega- 
tions will be knocking at the credentials com- 
mittee door in Cleveland as result of a factional 
disagreement in the District. Simultaneously 
and in the same building last week two rival 
conventions met and picked separate national 
committeemen and slates of delegates. The dele- 
gation representing the faction of Edward F. 
Coliaday, long-time national committeeman, was 
pledged to Gov. Landon; the other delegation, 
representing a faction that named Leo A. Rover 
for national committeeman, chose an unin- 
structed delegation. 
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summary, the results 
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CALIFORNIA—Democratic primaries gave the 
regular party slate pledged to President Roose- 
velt a 6-to-1 vote over two rival slates, a Sinclair 
EPIC group and a Townsend slate. The Presi- 
dent’s friends further jubilated in the fact that 
his vote outnumbered that of all rival California 
slates, both Democratic and Republican, by about 
30,000 votes. The EPICs polled roughly twice as 
many votes as the Townsendites. 


MARYLAND—As in Pennsylvania the previous 
week, the President swept the primaries, but less 
overwhelmingly than in the Keystone State. In 
Maryland, Col. Breckinridge polled about 2 votes 
for every 11 taken by the President. In Pennsyl- 
vania his score had been about 1 in 18. 

ALABAMA—Primaries ratified selection of 22 
delegates pledged to the President. Personnel 
of this unopposed delegation previously had been 
chosen by the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee. Senator John H. Bankhead won renom- 
ination over Henry L. Anderson, Birmingham at- 
torney and dry leader. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—A Roosevelt slate of dele- 
gates was unopposed in the State primary. Gov- 
ernor Tom Berry and Senator William J. Bulow 
were renominated without opposition. 


MISSOURI—The State convention at Joplin 
picked 30 Roosevelt delegates after listening to 
speeches by Senators Bennett C. Clark and Harry 
S. Truman. 

ARIZONA—The party State convention at 
Tucson picked a Roosevelt delegation after a 
melee in which an Administration critic who 
took the platform to protest against indorsing 
the New Deal was knocked down by a New Deal 
defender and was booed into silence. 

INDIANA—The entire present Congress dele- 
gation—1l1 Democrats and one Republican— 





were renominated in State primaries. 





—Wide World 


TRAIL BLAZER? 
Colonel Henry Breckinridge’s substantial poll in 
the Maryland presidential primary leads Repub- 
lican party chiefs to the speculation that the votes 
cast represent a conservative bolt away from New 











Deal policies. 
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Primaries Encourage 
Democratic Chiefs 


Chairman Farley Confident as 
Party Registrations Rise 


MOOD of mounting confidence continued 
among Democratic leaders last week as they 
surveyed recent primary and State convention 
results and canvassed prospects 
The Democratic National Committee’s weekly 
sheet, besides hailing primaries thus far 
foreshadowing party triumph in No- 
vember, cited heavily increased Democratic 
voters’ registration figures in various parts of 
the country—especially in Oregon, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia 
Chairman Farley, who at a recent press con- 
ference declared there were no “clouds on the 
horizon,” last week, at a Hartford, Conn., rally, 
admitted the worst he could perceive were “fly 
specks on the canvas on which a statesman has 
inscribed a wonderful recovery for a shaken 
people.” 


BRUSHES OFF ATTACKS 

The fly specks were attacks from the opposi- 
tion, Mr. Farley explained, and that was all they 
amounted to. He dismissed charges of “poli- 
tics in relief” as “absurd generalities.” He said 
iarm benefits paid out in the West would help 
Eastern manufacturers through added purchas- 
ing power thus given the farmers. The Presi- 
cenc has tried to be right 100 per cent of the 
time, Mr. Farley asserted, and has succeeded in 
being right at least 90 per cent of the time. 

Besides hailing twndustrial gains, the National 
Committee clip sheet characterizes President 
Harper Sibley’s speech at the recent meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce as a 
“clarion call for team-work and plea for prompt 
abandonment of aloofness and studied selfish- 
ness that has characterized the continuing at- 
titude of many of the country’s largest employ- 
ers.” The speech was declared to presage “‘a 
break in the log jam which has so delayed par- 
ticipation in the President’s recovery program.” 

For the first quarter of this year, the clip sheet 
continued, returns from 163 industrial corpora- 
tions showed an aggregate gain of 31 per cent 
over the first three months of 1935, 


NEW ‘BRAIN TRUST’ SCORED 


In his weekly newsletter, Charles Michelson, 
Democratic publicity director, attacks the new 
Republican “brain trust,” indicating that several 
of its professors in past writings have revealed 
viewpoints radical or politically inexpedient, 
from a Republican viewpoint. 

Keynoting at the Missouri State convention at 
Joplin last week, Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
declared the Democracy under President Roose- 
velt to be the party of liberalism, with the Presi- 
dent standing as “the great Liberal bulwark 
against the extremes of the Fascists and the 
Communists.” 

Launching an attack on former party Chair- 
man John J. Raskob, he assailed the $375,000 
gifts and additional large loans Mr. Raskob made 
to the party as an attempt to become its “dic- 
tator” in order to shape its policies for con- 
servatism. “The boldest effort ever made in our 
history to buy a great party has completely 
failed,” the Senator declared. 


BATTLE OF ARIZONA 


The Arizona State Democratic convention at 
Tucson developed into a lively shindig, with fisti- 
cuffs, when William R. Mathews, publisher of the 
Tucson Star, mounted the rostrum, and, amid 
shouts of “Sit down! Shut up!”, charged New 
Deal influence was trying to crush expression 
of critical opinion. Mayor Andrew Bettwy, of 
Nogales, leaped to the platform and knocked the 
speaker down with a blow to the jaw. The edi- 
tor rose and tried to continue his speech, but his 
voice was drowned out by boos and shouts. 

“It wouldn't be a Democratic convention with- 
out a fight,” later apologized the athletic mayor, 
who said he was sorry he “had to be the first to 
start something.” 


clip 
held as 


Georgia Roosevelt managers announced they 
had raised the $10,000 entrance fee to qualify 
the President for the June 3 Georgia primary— 
but whether the primary would be held still re- 
mained in doubt as Gov. Talmadge held off an- 
nouncing whether he would formally enter the 
lists against the President. 

President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came out for President Roose- 
velt’s reelection last week, in a speech at the 
National Women’s Trade Union League conven- 
tion, in Washington. 

“We have been inspired and thrilled by the 
leadership destiny has given us,” he declared. 
“We want to continue it.” 

One of the leading press associations last week 
claimed knowledge from authoritative New Deal 
scumes that Chairman Farley would not resign 
from the Cabinet during the campaign, but 
would continue as Postmaster General, chair- 
man of the party National Committee and chair- 
man of the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee. It was also asserted the President was 
not going to drop during the campaign three 
important advisers “regarded by some Demo- 
cratic National Committeemen as political lia- 
bilities’—Messrs. Ickes, Tugwell and Hopkins. 

Gov. James M. Curley of Massachusetts, who 
received a bomb in his mail last week, took his 
turn at figuratively throwing one in the direc- 
tion of Senator Marcus A. Coolidge (Dem.), with 
announcement in a radio speech that he would 
seek election to the Senator’s seat. Senator 
Coolidge had offered no public intimation that 
he intended to retire. 
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+ GOV. LANDON OUTLINES HIS POLICIES FOR NATION 





Restoration of Confidence by Educa- 
tional Campaign Is Declared to Be 
The Greatest Need 





Full text of an interview with 
Governor Alfred M, Landon of 
Kansas candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President, by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, political com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, as_ broadcast 
May 7. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Good eve- 
ning, everybody. This evening it ts 
my very real pleasure and privilege 
to interview Governor Landon of 
Kansas. I need not tell you that 


Governor Landon tonight stands as 


the outstanding possibility for the 
Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent, and I am particularly grateful 
for this interview because while I 
know that many of you have heard 
the Governor over the air in his 
previous speeches, there are many 
side lights of a man’s personality and 
his point of view, which cannot be 
revealed in a formal speech, and so 
here goes for the more informal 
question and answer method. 

Governor, just who and what do 
you think will decide the coming 
election? 


‘MODERATES’ MUST ACT 

GOV. LANDON: Mr. Kaltenborn, if 
the coming election is going to be 
genuinely beneficial to America, it 
should be decided by the common 
sense of the average man and 
woman, by the moderates among us 
rather than the extremists of either 
side. There are a great many of 
them—Republicans, Democrats and 
Independents—who know that cer- 
tain things need to be done. They 
want the Government to play its 
proper part in meeting these neces- 
sities, but without wasting their 
substance or endangering their fu- 
ture. They would like to believe 
that a public man can be liberal 
without squandering their money 

When this great group of moder- 
ate thinking people make up their 
minds, the election will be decided. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Gov- 
ernor, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion that you may think is rather 
personal, but it is necessary to ask 
it because some people are really 
wondering whether you are going 
to be aggressive enough in speak- 
ing on public questions; that is, 
they wonder, if you should be 
nominated, whether you will make 
a real fighting campaign. How 
about it? 

GOVERNOR LANDON: Well, that 
all depends on how you judge a 
man. Some people judge a man by 
the amount of talking he does. 

ther people judge him by what he 
gets done. All my life I have di- 
vided people into two classes: One, 
the people who do things; the other, 
the people who talk about doing 
things. And I have tried to keep 
out of the latter class. 

As to a fighting campaign, well, 
you never can tell how a “hoss” will 
work until you hitch him up. The 
returns of the last two Kansas elec- 
tions might answer that question. 
I don’t think anyone éver considered 
our political campaigns in Kansas 
pink tea affairs. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, some- 
one has said that this forthcoming 
national campaign is not going to 
be a pink tea affair, é¢ither. Well, 
here is a more general question, 
Governor. What do you thinkds the 
greatest need of the American peo- 
ple as they face tomorrow? 


CONFIDENCE NEEDED 

GOVERNOR LANDON: I believe 
the greatest need of the American 
people today is a revival of confi- 
dence—confidence in themselves and 
in their ability to work out their 
own problems. We find in almost 
every depression there are a certain 
percentage of people who lost confi- 
dence in themselves. 

They begin to doubt whether they 
are really capable of getiing out of 
the difficulty, and it is usually at 
this point that someone comes along 
with the idea of finding a super- 
man and turning it all over to him. 
To repeat what I have said before, 
what we need most in order to go 
ahead in this country is a revival of 
confidence by the Américan people 
in themselves. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, if that 
is the way you feel about it, Gover- 
nor, just how do you think we 
should go about restoring that con- 
fidence? 

GOV. LANDON: We have a Presi- 
dential campaign coming on, Mr. 
Kaltenborn, and contrary to some 
opinion, I believe that a Presidential 
campaign can be made a great 
means of public education, one that 
will inform the public and give 
the people a chance to study and 
understand what the real issues are. 

MR. KALTENBORN: I certainly 
agree with that. 

GOV. LANDON: You must realize 
that for three and a half years we 
have had only one sidé of the story. 
We have been up against the great- 
est political propaganda machine 
that this country has éver seen, and 








the worst of it is, it is being paid 
for out of the public treasury. 


SHOULD SIMPLIFY ISSUES 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Gov- 
ernor, what method would you use 
to get the people to receive a true 
understanding of what the real is- 
sues are? 

GOV. LANDON: First, I would en- 
list the united effort of all those 
people who have stopped to think 
what this Administration in Wash- 
ington is letting us in for. 

We must make these people ap- 
preciate that during the next six 
months this is the most important 
cause to which they can devote 
their time and effort. In planning 
our campaign, the issues must be 
made so simple and clear that every 
man and woman can understand 
them and be able to apply them to 
their own lives, their own future 
and, above all, to the future of their 
children. Then these issues must be 
personally carried to each and 
every voter in exactly those terms. 
If that is done, I haven’t any doubt 
as to the results. 


FUNCTION OF PARTIES 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Ict’s get 
down to the Republican party. What 
line of action should that party 
take? 

GOV. LANDON: Mr. Kaltenborn, 
the whole purpos? of our party 
system is to be a means to an end. 
That end, as I see it, is good gov- 
ernment. The Republican Party 
must prepare itself to be the in- 
strument by which the American 
people can obtain good government. 

The Republican Party must again 
look forward, confident that there 
is in the American people the will 
and the intelligence to master our 
problems. Our party in the past 























has had the opportunity ta be the 
servant of the nation in that effort. 
If I rightly understand the spirit of 
our party today, it distinguishes be- 
tween and mere change. 
It believes in business of gov- 
ernment that intentions are 
not enough. 

Our high national ideals, the call 
for social justice, our goal of maxi- 
mum individual opportunity for 
every man, woman and child in the 
land, are all being betrayed by a 
wasteful, slipshod, incompetent, 
happy-go-lucky administration. 


EXPERIMENTS CRITICIZED 

The American people are being 
given half a loaf and charged for 
a full loaf. Progressive government 
deserves something better than 
casual experiment. It can succeed 
only when accompanied by ¢areful 
preparation, competent adminis- 
tration and sound fiscal policies. 

The Republican Party must go 
forward along sound and progres- 
Sive lines, prepared to find all the 
solutions to the problems that con- 
front us. No other course will do; 
no other ought to be considered. 
We should make it our object to 
restore a fair and decent opportu- 
nity for every man and woman who 
aspires to such an opportunity. 

Where humanitarian legislation is 
needed, we must provide it. Where 
labor and agriculture are under dls- 
advantages, they must be removcd. 
Where business is being hamstrung 
so that it cannot furnish goods o: 
jobs, we must free it. We must in- 
sist upon equal rights for all; spe- 
cial advantages for no interest or 
group. That is simple justice. 

That is also the only way we 
can prevent the rise of class feeling 
which I am sorry to see is being 
fostered in high places. Anybody 
who tries to divide our peoule 
against themselves is no friend of 
America. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Gover- 
nor, that is certainly an interesting 
outline of your views as to the Re- 
publican Party. Now, let me ask 
you what about the Democratic 


progress 
the 
good 


Party? After all, 
in the picture 
GOV. LANDON: First, | want to 
make it plain that I do not regara 
the Administration at Washingion 
as in any sense a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Its whole method of 
procedure has been contrary to ihe 
historic principles of the Demo 
cratic Party. Certain of its objec- 
tives have been good, but its meth«d 
of trying to reach them mostly baa 


they have a part 


It has acted too much on snap 
judgment, hastily throwing the 
measures together and jamming 


them through Congress without re- 


gard to the established American 
processes of government. The re- 
sult too often has been that they 


don’t get us anywhere that we want 
to go. That sort of administrative 
practice won't. To be specific, let’s 
take the Administration’s record in 
dealing with the depression. 


VIEWS OF PRESENT REGIME 


Some people say we reached the 


bottom of this depression in the 
Summer of 1932. The present Ad- 
ministration says we reached the 
bottom of this depression in the 
Spring of 1933, when they came into 
power. 

Now, if according to their own 


statement they came into power at 
the bottom of the depression, there 
is only one direction we could move 
from that point and that direction 
would be upward. 

That was three years and two 
months ago. The Administration at 
that time asked for and was given 
unlimited power to carry out its 
plans. It had the whole country 
pulling for it. For example, in the 
State of Kansas as Governor I co- 
operated with it in every way pos- 
sible. I felt that the nation’s in- 
terests came ahead of any partisan 
interest. I believe this was typical 
of the general attitude. 

In short, this Administration in 
the beginning had less opposition 
than any Administration that has 
ever been in power in the memory 
of living man, and now in all fair- 


ness I believe it is time for us to 
check results. 

I just read a study by one of 
America’s leading economists who 
has no political connection. He has 
looked into the facts and he finds 
the facts to be these: The present 
Administration has the worst rec- 
ord ever made in the history of the 
United States in bringing this coun- 
try out of a depression. 

Never before, once we reached 
the bottom, did it take us so long 
to get out of a depression, and our 
recovery is still unfinished busi- 
ness 


“RECKLESS EXPERIMENTS” 

After more than three years of 
unequalled peace-time grants of 
power in spending, millions of our 
people are still unemployed, one 
person out of every six is on relief, 
and the deficit is bigger than ever. 

Why?’ If you look into the facts 
of the situation you will find that on 
four different occasions since March, 
1933, this country started on a defi- 
nite movement toward recovery and 
on each of these four occasions it 
was set back again by some reckless 
experiment or disturbing move by 
the present Administration. 

How can we feel any confidence 
that this won’t keep on happening? 
What this heedless retarding of re- 
covery means to people out of work, 
to young people coming of age, is 
simply tragic. 

What the young people of Amer- 
ica really need and earnestly desire 
is not relief but opportunity. I be- 
lieve that the real issues before the 
American people today is_ not 
whether you are better off now than 
you were in 1933. The real question 
and issue is this: Have we made as 
much progress in coming out of the 
depression as you have a reasonable 
right to expect? 

PROHIBITION QUESTION 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Gov- 
ernor, let me shift the subject. I 
hear a lot of talk in the East about 
the possibility of prohibition coming 
back to the United States. Now, a lot 
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Control of Country by ‘Moderates’ Is 


Urged; Revision 
System 


of Federal Relief 


Favored 





of people in the so-called wet States, 
knowing you come from dry Kan- 
Sas, are anxious to Know about the 
way you stand on prohibition, and 
several have made t a point to ask 
me to ask you just what is your at- 
titude on prohibition 

GOV. LANDON: I am glad you 
asked the question. I don’t believe 
my position is misunderstood here 
in Kansas, and I don't want it to be 
misunderstood in any other States. 
We in this country had a long na- 
tional debate over the wet and dry 
question. 

The people rendered an over- 
whelming verdict that the question 
should be returned to the various 


States for such decision as their 
citizenry wished. I accept that 
verdict and I believe that it is up 


to each State to determine its own 
policy on liquor, subject, of course, 
to section 2 of the 2lst Amendment 
under which shipments into dry 
States are properly forbidden. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, now 
that I have asked you one question 
that is being bruited about in the 
East, let me follow it up with an- 
other: What does Gov. Landon of 
Kansas know about foreign affairs? 


Now there is a question I have 
heard more than once. Now what 
about it? 


GOV. LANDON: Well, of course 
you understand, Mr. Kaltenborn, 
that we can’t settle the affairs of 
the world in one evening. 

MR. KALTENBORN: No, hardly. 

GOVERNOR LANDON: But Il 
might make the observation that 
there are certain principles which 
should be adhered to. We need 
common counsel and common ad- 
vice, common action in this field 
particularly. The method is pro- 
vided for under our Constitution, but 





too often we have neglected to, use it. 

As you know, the power with ree 
spect to foreign relations rests 
largely in the Chief Executive, but 
he doesn’t stand alone. The final 
control over the making of treaties 
is a responsibility of the Senate of 
the United States, not of a ma- 
jority but of two-thirds of the 
Senators present. In this important 
regard the minority is given a voice. 

I believe in that, and in my judg- 
ment those Presidents who have 
been well advised have made it a 
practice to consult not only the Dee 
partment of State and the majority 
members of the Committee on Fore 


eign Relations, but the minority 
members as well 
As to our relations with other 


countries, it might repay all of us 
[Continued on Page 13.] 
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Two Radio Entertainments 


WEDNESDAY, 9 P. M. (E. D.T.) 


with Kostelanetz Concert Orchestra and Cherus 


FRIDAY, 10 P. M, (E. D.T.) 
KOSTELANETZ 45 PIECE DANCE ORCHESTRA 
with Kay Thompson and Rey Heatherton 
and the Rhythm Singers 
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Tr a thing does 
not SATISFY it costs 


too much 


they are made to satisfy. 


On the other hand... 


if it DOES satisfy 
it is worth all it 
costs... and more 


That’s how it is with Chesterfields... 


Chesterfields are different from other 
cigarettes in that they have not only 
different kinds of tobacco, but the 
paper from the Champagne Paper Mills 


in Frahce is different 


. .» the tobacco from Turkey is dif- 
ferent .. . the way the cigarette is made 


is different. 


Chesterfields are made to satisfy... 
that’s their business; that’s their 
reputation... they live up to it. 


© 1936, Liccutr & Mygns Tonacco Co. 











The Farm Imports: 
A Clash in Views 
Over Tariff Walls 


FPARMERS in the Middle West are 
being treated to displays of Ar- 
gentine beef, tinned Uruguay corned 
beef, tubs of Danish butter and 
quantities of Canadian cheese 

These are offered as visible evi- 
dence of the foreign farm products 
flowing over tariff walls to displace 
products that could be supplied to 
the American people by American 
farmers. 

The displays are described as 
samples of agricultural imports 
totalling one billion dollars an- 
nually. 

Stories of this new evangelism, 
brought back to Washington, have 
interested the President, who has 
sought information to find the basis 
for claims that his farm programs 
have led to invasion of the Ameri- 
can market by foreign farm com- 
modities 

Those stories, too, are found by 
officials to fit in with pressure on 
Congress from dairy states to place 
new taxes on vegetable oils com- 
ing not alone from foreign nations 
but from American possessions, par- 
ticularly the Philippines. 


TWO VIEWS ON IMPORTS 

A sharp clash of views is devel- 
oping in farming states over the sub- 
ject of imports. 

One group, opposed to the AAA 
and to the President's reciprocal 
trade agreements, is telling farmers 
that if the government would em- 
bargo all imports of farm products 
and reserve the entire American 
market for American farmers then 
there would be no farm problem 

This group is busy displaying the 
examples of imported meats and 
dairy products. 

A second group, headed by Henry 
A. Wallace, Sescretary of Agricul- 
ture, is setting out to convince farm- 
ers that the competitive farm prod- 
ucts into this country are negligible 
in quantity and that farm prosper- 
ity is bound up in a revival of world 
trade which will involve a willing- 
ness on the part of this country to 
buy more of the things that foreign- 
ers have to sell. 


NATURE OF FARM IMPORTS 

The subject of farm imports ad- 
mittedly is one that gives concern 
to officials now in power, because 
of farmer interest in the subject. 

Imports rose sharply during 1935, 
following the drought of 1934. In- 
creases involved feed grains, such as 
corn and rye, various grades of 
wheat, dairy products and meats. 

Total imports classed as agricul- 
tural by the Depagtment of Com- 
merce, amounted in 1935 to $1,100,- 
000,000. 

Included, however, were purchases 
of coffee, rubber, raw silk, tea, cocoa, 
spices and bananas, worth $334,000,- 
000. None of those commodities is 
grown in this country. 

Next there were sugar imports to- 
talling $133,000,000. While sugar is 
grown under subsidy in this country, 
large imports come from the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii and Cuba and the 
American sugar industry is unable 
to compete except on a strongly sub- 
sidized basis. 

Government officials estimated 
that about $400,000,000 covers the 
total of farm imports that could be 
classed as directly competitive with 
American grown products. Most of 
these scale a 42 cents a bushel tariff 
on wheat, 25 cents on corn, 14 cents 
a pound on butter, 3 cents a pound 
on vegetable oils, 16 cents a bushel 
for oats. 


AS MR. WALLACE VIEWS IT 

Secretary Wallace, outlining the 
road the present Administration is 
to follow in explaining the situation 
to farmers, said during the past 
week: 

“The real question is not whether 
we want a tariff for farm products: 
We already have one. The real ques- 
tion is, are farmers going to accept 
the high tariff idea as a cure-all for 
agriculture? 

“If they do, I say frankly, farm- 
ers are going to be sold down the 
river again. All through the 1920’s 
farmers asked for a real program for 
agriculture, a program that would 
enable them to meet the situation of 
surplus acres following the war. And 
what did they get? They got high 
tariffs. 

“We came to 1932, with surpluses 
three times normal, corn at 10 cents, 
hogs at $2, wheat at 30 cents, and 
what did our tariffs mean then?” 

“By all means,” Mr. Wallace added, 
“let us make the most of the home 
market. But farmers have more to 
lose through nationalistic policies 
than any other group. In the present 
year, 1936, farmers are cultivating 
probably 35,000,000 to 45,000,000 acres 
that are going to produce things 
which will be sold abroad. The most 
additional land they could use by 
cutting out imports would be per- 
haps 10,000,000 acres. 

“It just wouldn’t be good sense 
to risk having to leave 35,000,000 to 
45,000,000 acres idle to try to gain a 
market for 10,000,000 acres. I don’t 
think farmers are foolish enough to 
trade dollars for quarters.” 
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World 


Drama of ‘the Air 


TIME and Space were juggled last 
week. 

No fabled Hercules—but human be- 
ings with the tips of their fingers 
thrilled the world with this colossal 
acrobatic feat. 

Across the Potomac the graceful 
steel towers of the Navy’s radio termi- 
nal stand silhouetted against the sky. 
(Photo No. 1.) 

Terse and crisp one afternoon came 
this message from American Minister 
Cornelius Van H. Engert at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, 6,300 miles away— 
“Two messengers I sent to the British 
Legation today covld not get through. 
As communication with that Legation 
is essential if we are to remain here 
please communicate immediately via 
London my request to Sir Sidney Bar- 
ton, British Minister here, that he get 
in touch with me... .” 


TRANS-OCEANIG€ RESCUE 

To American Ambassador Robert 
W. Bingham (Photo No, 2) in London 
crackled word from the State Depart- 
ment. A telephone call in London. 
From the London Foreign Office word 
was sped to the British Legation in 
Addis Ababa. 

Four miles through a monarchless 
capital, sacked and looted by Ethio- 
pians (Photo No. 3) whose enmity 
suddenly flared into a hatred of all 
white faces, Sikhs and their armored 
trucks sped to the American Legation. 
A safe evacuation to the British com- 
pound, and the siege was practically 
over. 

In Washington and in dozens of 
other strategic points the 24-hour 
Navy communications network con- 
tinued. The dramatic round-the-world 
pulse that was brought into play be- 
cause of a locked four-mile path was 
all in the day’s work for the Navy 
radio network. 

A little more spectacular perhaps 
than the time the commander of the 
Asiatic Fleet was able to ask a question 
of Washington and receive an answer 
in 20 minutes—but still all in the 
day’s work. 

Today there are 36 naval radio-traf- 
fic stations and 43 radio direction 
finder stations in activé eommission 
The total traffic handled over the 
naval-shore radio system, including 
relays, is estimated at more than 125,- 
000,000 words each year. The Wash- 
ington radio central alone handles 
more than 1,000 messages daily. 


AT HOME WHEN ABROAD 

The network has been so organizec 
that President Roosevelt may be 
aboard the presidential cruiser for 
weeks at a time and yet can direct 
the affairs of the nations by navy 
radio (Photo No. 4) as easily as if he 
were using the telephone on his desk 
in the White House. 

As for “being on time”’—a total of 
more than 22,000 time signals are sen: 
out from Navy shore stations every 
year to keep clocks accurate. In re- 
cent years this service has been greatly 
amplified in response to the insistent 
requests of scientific users of this serv- 
ice, such as the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey’s field parties, seismic labora- 
tories, etc. 

As for being “weather-minded’— 
weather bulletins are broadcast daily 
from 26 naval radio stations and hy- 
drographic bulletins from 21 stations. 
Numerous frequencies are employed to 
insure adequate dissemination of im- 
portant information. 

In short the Naval Communcations 
Office, sleepless, dispatches its vital 
messages almost instantaneously by all 
known means, including radio, tele- 
graph, cable, telephone, visual, under- 
water and sound signals, 


A WORLD-WIDE NETWORK 

Incidentally, more than 50 per cent 
of the Government traffic handled 
over the naval network is for other 
Government departments. One of the 
largest subscribers is the State De- 
partment. 

The State Department itself in keep- 
ing tab on its diplomats and on de- 
velopments abroad also works on a 
24-hour. day schedule. In the code 
and telegraph rooms of the Depart- 
ment (Photo No. 5) sending and re- 
ceiving sets are tuned in to all cor- 
ners of the world. The ping of a bullet 
in Peiping, and Washington soon hears 
about it. Dublin, Rio, Suez, Capetown, 
the entire spread of the globe is an 
open book to diplomats at home. 

However, it wasn’t until a short 
while ago that the State Department 
completed plans for providing a daily 
news service to its diplomats abroad. 
(Photo No. 6). Now officials of the 
American Foreign Service, who have 
been dependent upon uncertain, and 
at times censored, reports of world 
news from local newspapers, are to re- 
ceive a daily and accurate resume of 
world happenings by means of a daily 
radio broadcast from the powerful 
Navy radio station at Arlington, Va. 
Each broadcast will be approximately 
1,500 words in length. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Government beyond routine op- 
eration ofthe facilities. 
ee @ 
‘THE Soil Conservation Service 
is having more than five times 
as many smal] dams for checking 


on application, but not all States 
require that operators should 
have them, 
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‘TERMINAL facilities extended 
to the German airship “Hin- 
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denburg” at Lakehurst, N. J., in | erosion built this year as last 
the course of its scheduled com- year. This means nearly two 
mercial flights, are to involve no | million. CCC camp workers are 








doing the work. 








expenses to the United States 








| ORE than twenty members of 
Congress are of alien birth 
| but now naturalized. Countries x 
in which two or more of them 
were born are Russia, Italy, Great 
Britain, Ireland and Germany. 
Six other countries have contrib- 
uted to the present body of Fed- 
eral lawmakers. 
x* * * 
ORE persons are enrolled in 
the free classes conducted by | 
the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to give employment to needy 
teachers than the total number of 
persons who will be graduated 
this year from all the colleges 


and high schools of the nation. 
x * 











JEW waterworks systems con- 

structed by the aid of the 
Public Works Administration 
have already led to substantial 
reductions in fire insurance 
charges, rates having dropped as 
much as 50 per cent in some com- 
munities surveyed. 

x * 

STAFF facilities of the Navy 
- Department enable it to trans- 
late messages in any modern 
language except Greek. Those 
written in this language neces- ie 
sitate an application for aid districts, 


from the Department of State. 
x * * 
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Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND .,,, , perfectly 


situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 


convenient to business, shopping and theatre 


Suites of 1 to 5 roms, each with serv- 


ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 
F the two important causes of The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
death, tuberculosis and can- FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, 
cer, death rate for the former has DINNER, AFTER THEATRE SUPPER 
been steadily and consistently * 
down for the past five years 
THE 


while that for cancer has been 
up. SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


just as steadily and consistently 
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THAT only those airplanes fly- 

ing across State lines are re- 
quired to have certificates of air- 
worthiness from the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. For all others, 
| such certificates may be granted 
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Announcing .. . 


A New Series of Articles 
that Give You 
the “News within the News 


W 
STARTING MAY 18, The United States News will publish a se- 
ries of exclusive articles, showing you clearly what’s behind today’s 
headlines—the background developments that make the news of 
national affairs. 


Based entirely on original research. and prepared by writers recognized as au- 
thorities in their particular fields, these articles form a permanent contribution 
to the history of our times. You will find them more interesting, more en- 
lightening than anything you have read about the Government in a long time. 


The Subjects Include: 

THE RELIEF DOLLAR COUNTING THE UNEMPLOYED 

THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS RESTRICTIONS ON CHAIN 

STORES 

WHY CONGRESS’ SHIES AWAY 
FROM PROCESSING TAXES 

THE HOUSING MIX-UP 

UNDIVIDED CORPORATION 








THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE 


LOWER PRICES NEXT YEAR FOR 
THE FARMER? 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH A ' EDU 
CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTI- EARNINGS 
GATING COMMITTEE CAN DISASTROUS FLOODS BE 
CONTROLLED? 


THE CCC CAMPS 
RADIO IN THE CAMPAIGN 
ANTI-LOBBYING LEGISLATION 


ELECTRIFYING THE FARM 


FOR WHAT DO YOUR TAXES 
PAY? 











Two things make it possible for The United States News to publish this series 


of articles: 
1. The wide resources and facilities of this publication in the nation’s capital. 


2. And our large staff of experienced writers and reporters who know how and 
where to find information about the activities of the Government—and how 
to express these findings in simple, clear and understandable language. 


Me Wentiad Stqes WaT 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE 


Washington, D. C. 
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R. ROOSEVELT’S plan for re- 
making the country’s corpora- 
tion tax system, accepted in the 
House of Representatives with a 
whoop, is reaching the showdown 
stage in Senate committee. Vital 
changes are regarded by its mem- 
bers as almost certain, and one plan 
is getting special attention. 

Only the strong arm of the White 
House, backers of the plan admit, 
can prevent a complete rewriting of 
the House bill. Mr. Roosevelt, speak- 
ing to newspaper correspondents 
Friday, hinted that his mind is not 
closed on the subject of a rewritten 
plan. 

The turn in the fortunes of the 
tax bill came with testimony of 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee on 
April 30 with a statement prepared 
by Treasury experts. 


REVENUE ESTIMATES 

In that statement :he said that 
the Treasury Department estimated 
“that under the present law more 
than $4,500,000,000 of corporation in- 
come in the calender year 1936 will 
be withheld from stockholders and 
that if this income were fully dis- 
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(Continued from Page 11.) 


to read Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress again. I know it is said that 
the world has changed since Wash- 
ington’s time. It has. But common 
sense is still common sense. If you 
will read the whole address, Mr. 
Kaltenborn, all of the references to 
foreign policy, not just the one or 
two usually quoted, you will be 
amazed to see how far Washington’s 
common sense applies to this mod- 
ern age. 

I wouldn’t say for a moment that 
we should slavishly follow Wash- 
ington or anyone else, but I do say 
if we go forward in this spirit, we 
shall meet our obligations to Amer- 
ica and the world. 


REGULATING INDUSTRY 


MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Gov- 
ernor, that is certainly a stimuiat- 
ing and interesting point of view. 

Here is a good place, I think, to 
bring up another question. How 
should we be guided in the very 
difficult field of common regulation 
of business. 

GOV. LANDON: Mr. Kaltenborn, 
I believe we can lay down a broad 
principle here. There should be 
regulation wherever regulation 
keeps open opportunity. and pro- 
tects, not hampers, the people as a 
whole in the exercise of their rights 
I am thinking of such things, for 
example, as the protection of child- 
hood and of women in industry, of 
workmen’s compensation, enforce- 
ment of sanitary conditions, com- 
pulsory safety devices on macnin- 
ery, reasonable working hours 
proper lighting and ventilation 
Now if you will expand this defini- 
tion to cover all sorts of antisocial 
practice, you will see what I am 
driving at. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Yes, I think 
I do see what you are getting at, 
Governor, but I don’t think what 
you have said so far complei:!y 
covers what I have in mind by ‘he 
phrase “business regulation.” Would 
you develop that point just a little 
further? 

GOV. LANDON: Well, perhaps I 
can show you what I mean, Mr. Kal- 
tenborn, if you will pardon a per- 
sonal illustration, by taking a leaf 
out of my own experience. 

For most of my business life I was 
an independent oil producer. I 
brought new wealth out of the 
ground in the form of a raw prod- 
uct, then my problem was to mar- 
ket it. So as a small independent 
oil producer, I was always coming 
up against concentrated wealth in 
the shape of big oil companies, pipe- 
line companies and railroads. 


MONOPOLY PROBLEM 


Naturally, I became conscious of 
the problems of monopoly, of the 
power and tendencies of big aggre- 
gations of capital. I suppose, though, 
it is human for a business man to 
want to get into the position where 
he can fix prices and eliminate com- 
petition, perhaps by friendly agree- 
ments or the influence of size. He 
thinks it will make things easier for 
him, but my experience has con- 
vinced me that monopoly is bad for 
everyone, including business itself. 

Men in monopolistic positions 
aren’t on their toes fighting; prices 
are fixed and maintained so high 
that buying power is shut off. If 
technical improvements are made, 
the profits aren’t generally fairly 
passed on to labor and to the con- 
sumer. 

All the other groups outside the 
field of monopoly, particularly agri- 
culture, are put at a disadvantage, 
and opportunity is closed to the 
small man. 


FAIR COMPETITION URGED 
I believe we have got to attack the 
evils of monopoly frankly and reso- 


TAX REVISION: SENATE TAKES A HAND 
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Vital Changes in President’s Program 


Believed Almost Certain; Senate Com- 
mittee Hears Business Views 


tributed to the individual owners of 
the stock represented in these cor- 
porations, the resultant yield in ad- 
ditional individual income taxes 
would be about $1,300,000,000.” 
George O. May, senior partner of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., account- 
ants, a war-time adviser to the 
Treasury and recognized authority 
on taxes, stepped into the breach 
opened by the Secretary. 
Appearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee he said that it was “most 
unfortunate” that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was “permitted by his 
advisers” to make an “obvious and 
serious mis-statement of fact.” 
What Mr. Morgenthau should have 
said, according to the witness, was 
that if the present income taxes on 
corporation income, the excess pro- 
fits taxes and the capital stock taxes 
were repealed and all corporation 
earnings during 1936 were distrib- 
uted then the income of individuals 


Gov. Landon Outlines His 


lutely and require the Government 
to keep a fair competitive system in 
force at all times. It will not do to 
think we can put monopoly on its 
good behavior and forget about it. 

Have you read a book called “The 
Master Age of Monopoly?” 

MR. KALTENBORN: No, that is 
one I slipped up on. 

GOV. LANDON: Well, the author 
of it speaks of something in Amer- 
ica that we have got to save. He 
refers to it as the most precious 
principle in the system of private 
property, namely, the commercial 
liberty of the common man. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Getting away 
for a moment from these larger is- 
sues, Governor, a few moments ago 
in discussing business regulation you 
touched on various aspects of social 
implications in business, and that 
brings to my mind the question of 
social security. Now, have you any 
definite ideas along the lines of so- 
cial security? I assume as Gover- 
nor you must have come into con- 
tact directly with that problem. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

GOVERNOR LANDON: Mr. Kal- 
tenborn, I am for it! Every big in- 
dustrial nation nas had to move in 
that direction. In America we could 
once handle the problem pretty 
well by depending on individual 
thrift and family aid, local taxation 
and private contributions. These 
still have their place and a vital 
place it is. Some of the more pro- 
gressive business enterprises have 
established systems of their own, 
thus having done some _ useful 
pioneering work, but I believe we 
have reached the stage where gov- 
ernment must take a hand. 

Now there is one really good 
point about the Administration’s 
efforts in this direction: It did 
Stimulate thought and arouse study 
along these lines, but the compli- 
cated legislation it rushed through 
in characteristic fashion will, I fear, 
prove to be unworkable in many re- 
spects. 

We shall have to revamp it, and 
we must take care not to allow the 
eager desire to make a showing to 
lead us into the temptation of turn- 
ing out something that will only be 
another delusion. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Forgive me, 
Governor, for jumping around the 
way I do but I want to get in as 
much as possible in this interview, 
and let me turn to something quite 
different. There is a phrase that 
has been current—‘“to make Amer- 
ica over.” Have you got any ideas 
with reference to that phrase or its 
implications? 


“MAKING AMERICA OVER” 

GOV. LANDON: Well, it all de- 
pends on what you mean by mak- 
ing America over and who is going 
to do it? As for the Government 
at Washington, has the record 
lately justified our turning over the 
job to it? I hardly think so. But 
the thing that has made America 
over every generation is the indi- 
vidual effort, the ambition and the 
courage of our people and the feel- 
ing that individual opportunity was 
open to everyone. These are still 
the fundamentals. There are no 
workable substitutes for tnem. 

I do not mean that we should not 
be open-minded to change. We are 
a practical people. We have learned 
to do a great many things to ad- 
vantage by pooling our mutual in- 
terests. 

Some of them are familiar to us 
all. Our farmers and our labor ‘un- 
ions have found that cooperative 
action often enables them to im- 
prove their situation, but cooper- 
ative enterprise is entirely different 
from a planned economy mapped 
out by a lot of bureaucrats ruling 
from Washington. 

This kind of a planned society is 
the sort that has developed under 
European dictatorship. I do not be- 





would be increased approximately 
$4,500,000,000. 

Even this estimate Mr. May held 
to be high, but it includes $1,100,- 
000,000 that would be paid in taxes. 


MR. MORGENTHAU REPLIES 

Mr. Morgenthau, in a letter to 
Chairman Harrison, of the Senate 
Committee, referred to the “possible 
ambiguity, of his earlier statement 
and offered a correction, but the 
damage, so far as the Senators were 
concerned, was done. They openly 
showed increased skepticism toward 
the Treasury statements. 

It was at this stage that substitute 
plans for that offered by the Presi- 
dent and supported by the Treasury 
made their appearance 
MOST FAVORED SUBSTITUTE 

The one substitute getting 
attention looked like this: 

Retention of the present method 
of taxing corporation net income, 


most 
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lieve we want anything of that 
kind over here, for this type of cen- 
tralized plan is based on the idea 
that the American citizen is not able 
to take care of himself and that he 
requires some man who must tell 
him what to do and what not to do. 

I still believe that the American 
people under proper government 
protection would like to plan for 
themselves. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Yes, perhaps 
they would Governor, but of course 
there are some who can not plan 
for themselves, and I am thinking 
of those on relief, and from some of 
the things you have previously said 
I judge you have some ideas on the 
relief problem and on the relief 
set-up. 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM 

GOV. LANDON: Yes, I have, and 
I don’t think I am alone in that 
conviction. I think we have got to 
have an overhauling. The first 
thing that ought to be done is to 
find out what the requirements ac- 
tually are and what is wrong with 
the present set-up. Let us have the 
truth about it, whatever it is. 

The people are entitled to know 
the facts about these enormous ex- 
penditures of their money; not that 
we begrudge what is necessary, but 
we want it properly used. 

When we have the facts, we must 
provide an honest and effective re- 
lief system, administered so that the 
money will go to those who need it 
and deserve it, free from political 
strings. We must make relief honest 
and non-partisan, but that alone is 
not enough. 

The waste in human values is 
worse than the waste in money 
values. We must have a change in 
the attitude and policy that will 
give encouragement to the person 
trying again to become self-support- 
ing, and here let me say again that 
all this continuous experimenting 
and piling up of one uncertainty 
onto another keeps business upset, 
holds back undertakings that would 
bring more jobs, for more jobs is 
the only real solution to the relief 
problem—jobs that will allow peo- 
ple to keep their self-respect and 
plan for their own and their chil- 
dren’s future. ° 


EVIL OF POLITICS 

But to me the most deplorable 
thing about the present set-up is 
the way in which it has been made 
a matter of wretched party politics. 
In my opinion, relief should be 
above politics. It is a matter of 
fundamental Christianity, and let 
me say here and now that I, for one, 
am dedicated to the proposition 
that henceforth no American citi- 
zen shall ever again be put in the 
position where he must sell his vote 
for bread. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Thank you, 
Gov. Landon. I see that our time 
is getting short and that is the last 
question I will be able to ask. Well, 
I think, Governor, you and I have 
made history tonight. I can’t think 
of any better way than we have de- 
veloped here tonight to show issues 
clearly, by getting dire¢t answers to 
direct questions. After all, that is 
the way in which American political 
history is made. Here we have done 
some radio pioneering and some po- 
litical pioneering, too. I believe it 
is the first time an outstanding 
Presidential candidate has ever 
been interviewed so the whole 
country could listen in. 

I see over your desk, Governor 
(and I looked up at it once or twice 
while we were talking), a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln, and it occurs to 
me that. he would approve of this 
method of carrying to the Ameri- 
can people the opinions of those 
men who are outstanding before 
the people in connection with our 
politica) life 

Thanks 
good night. 


again, Governor, and 





but with rates raised from the pres- 
ent 12% to 15 per cent to a range of 
from 1742 to 20 per cent. The esti- 
mated yield of new revenue as a 
result of this alteration of rates is 
$300,000,000. 

Then the removal of the present 
exemption of corporation dividends 
from normal individual income tax 
rates. New revenue to the amount 
of from $270,000,000 to $300,000,000 is 
involved in that 

Finally, to experiment with the 
tax theory advanced by Mr. Roose- 
velt, the plan calls for imposition of 
a moderate surtax on the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation in- 
come, with this tax to be tem- 
porary for three years 

The bill still would call for a 
windfall tax designed to recapture 
about $100,000,000 of processing tax 
money refunded to corporations. 

It may include miscellaneous ex- 
cise taxes to raise any further rev- 
enus that the President regards as 
essential at this time. 

Sentiment within the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee was crystallizing 
on some such compromise as that 
outlined above 


| THE LA FOLLETTE PLAN 
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After these developments Senator 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, said that in spite of growing op- 
position there would be little change 
in the “fundamental philosophy” of 
the President’s plan to tax the un- 
distributed portion of corportaion 
income. He said: 

“We will get additional rev- 
enue asked by the President. There 
will undoubtedly be some revisions 
which will be important, but I am 
not disturbed. I don’t anticipate 
any great trouble in executive ses- 
sions.” 

Every witness during the past 
week’s hearings criticized some part 
of the bill and some, including the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, opposed the bill in toto. 

Mr. May, New York City, senior 
partner of Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
explaining he is sympathetic with 
the Treasury view about avoidance 
of taxes by withholding of dividends, 
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OHIO’S RECORD. Ohio profited for the 


first year of liquor control through sales in 








State Stores to the extent of $18,000,000, ac- 

cording to recent reports. Almost all of this 

money was spent for pensions to the aged. 
. e . 

AIDING COOPERAGE. The cooperage in- 


dustry found the year 1935 “very satisfactory” 





—according to the statement of a leading 
producer. The requirements of the distil- 
ling industry are approximately 2,000,000 
Barrels of Schenley Whiskies in storage would new barrels a year. 
cover more than 500 miles if laid end to end, 
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For true Dixie quality, select this ‘‘made in Kentucky’”’ favorite 
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HAND SIGNALS FOR DRIVERS 


as revised and approved by the Fourth National 
Conference on Street ond Highway Safety, 1934) 


Hand ond arm extended 
upward or moved with a 
sweeping motion from the 


| RIGHT TURN 


i LEFT TURN 

Hand and arm extended 
horizontally. Many drivers 
also point with their index 


SLOW DOWN 
OR STOP 
and arm extended 





the motor fuel that insures safer diving 


At times when you MUST pass another car on the road... you 
WILL pass with quick-acting Blue Sunoco. 


Don’t take chances when driving. Let Blue Sunoco’s instant action 
give you added confidence... let its knockless power reduce your 
gear shifting. Be safe. Use good judgment... use Blue Sunoco. 
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Placing the Blame 
For Unemployment 


MOST EDITORIAL COMMENTATORS 
REJECT SECRETARY ROPER'S 
INDICTMENT OF BUSINESS 











Newspaper judgment on the speech 
made by Secretary Roper before the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce hinges on 
whether blame for present unemploy- 
ment problem should be placed on Gov- 
ernment or on Business. The policies of 
the Administration are to blame accord- 
ing to 78 per cent of the commenting 
editors. The others insist that Business 
failed to do its duty. 


[JNCERTAINTY still prevails in the business 

‘ world, according to the majority of editorial 
comments on the contact of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Commerce. Practically all comments emphasize 
the conclusion that unemployment is the great 
problem before the country. The sharpest 
among the critics blame the Administration for 
failure to conduct an unemployment census. 

“The Roper speech,” says the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.), “included no instruction about how 
Administration tinkering with the currency and 
the entanglement of emergency recovery and 
so-called “reform” so shook the confidence of the 
people in the Government's ability to manage 
public affairs that the country has today the 
greatest pool of unused credit in its history. 

The unemployed man or woman who might 
be back at a job is as much a victim of this want 
of confidence as the owner or potential borrower 
of the money.” 


THE TEN-POINT PROGRAM 


“Business men all over the country are worried 
about the pending revenue bill,” declares the 
Columbia ‘S. C.) State (Dem.), with the earnest 
advice to “remove the apprehension.” 

“To the ten-point program offered business by 
the Administration through Mr. Roper,” accord- 
ing to the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“there was a very practical comeback in busi- 
ness’s agreement to assume the unemployment 
load if Mr. Roosevelt will make it possible to do 
so. The problem is thus reduced to its simplest 
equations.” 


NEED OF JOBLESS CENSUS 


“The survey of unemployment to be made by 
the Chamber of Commerce,” contends the San 
Jose (Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.), “is the duty 
of Government, but while it has spent billions for 
unemployment relief, not a penny has been de- 
voted to an inquiry to get the facts about unem- 
ployment. That something is wrong is apparent, 
for with an increase in volume of business, em- 
ployment and payrolls have been attended with 
an increase in relief expenditures. The more 
men on jobs, the more men on relief. 

“The Government has all the facilities for tak- 
ing a census of the unemployed and ample funds 
to pay the cost, but has made no effort to find 
out what is wrong. 

“Business has burdens enough without taking 
on one that belongs to the Government. But in- 
formation is needed about employment to act 
intelligently on it. None being available, it will 
make a survey to get it. 

“It is a strange situation. The Government has 
spent billions in far-flung operations in the 
field of private business, yet business men have 
to spend their money and sacrifice their time in 
securing data about unemployment it is the duty 
of the Government to collect.” 

“Mr. Roper is experienced enough in business,” 
avers the Providence Journal (Ind.), “to know 
that the continuance of unemployment on a large 
scale is clearly not the fault of business. He 
knows as well as anyone else really conversant 
with the entire situation that the policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration, not the policies of 
business, keep the lists of the involuntarily idle 
so large.” 


GOVERNMENT IS BLAMED 


“The Administration has done everything in 
its power to make it impossible for employers to 
create. new jobs,” asserts the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune (Rep.). 

“Cooperation between Government and busi- 
ness,” thinks the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.), “as advocated by the Chamber is in every 
Way desirable. Resolutions and programs will 
be much less effective in bringing it than a re- 
turn to the old normal relations between the two 
when cooperation was not a matter for pious 
resolves but was a natural every day procedure.” 

“Mr. Roper’s ten suggestions,” comments the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), “contains 
much that is obvious, much that no doubt is 
well meant and which sounds as if it had con- 
siderable merit, but with it all much that is so 
contradictory to the New Deal's aims and pur- 
poses that it is impossible to see how they can 
be reconciled with the Administration’s general 
program.” 

“There is no question,” advises the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.) “about the value of Secre- 
tary Roper’s program to the country and the big- 
gest thing the Administration could accomplish 
would be to secure the unqualified cooperation of 
business in putting the program into effect. 
But that program requires Government leader- 
ship. It requires the education of business men 
about problems they do not understand.” 

“Certainly if business agrees to his program,” 
comments the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.), “a 
long step within the present system will be taken 
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toward solving the most vexing problem of un- 
employment... .” 

“In any event Mr. Roper, conservative member 
of the Roosevelt cabinet, has pointed to a pos- 
sible way out. of our economic and _ sccial 
troubles.” 

MACHINES AND JOBS 

Natural conditions affecting employment are 
analyzed by the Kansas City Times (‘Ind.) and 
that paper gives a review of recent develop- 
ments in the course of which it states: 

“Even in the decade between 1920 and 1930, 
when there were vast mechanical changes in in- 
dustry, the number of people gainfully employed 
is shown by the census to have increased by 
7,000,000. 

“In recent years the unemployment problem 
has arisen in its most acute form principally be- 
cause of the depression with the tremendous 
slowing down of industry.... 

“The services dependent upon these industries 
also were affected. To what extent technological 
unemployment continued and to what extent 
other factors accounted for the idleness of mil- 
lions are questions that remain to be answered.” 





Chain Store Law 
Evokes Criticism 


MOST EDITORIAL COMMENTATORS 
| FEAR SUCH LEGISLATION WILL 
INCREASE CONSUMER COST 


Considerable opposition has developed 
in newspaper discussion of the Robinson- 
Patman amendment of the Clayton Anti- 
chain 


trust Law designed to regulate 
stores. The argument is that such re- 


strictions will increase costs to consum- 
ers. Defenders argue that small retailers 
should be assured their place in the busi- 
ness world. 


SUPPORTERS of the legislation are quoted by 

the Jersey City Journal (Ind.) as stating that 
“the act seeks to put the small, independent mer- 
chant on a parity with the large mercantile cor- 
porations”, and adds that “its easy passage in 
the Senate indicates that the Administration is 
still anxious to strengthen itself in the agri- 
cultural States, even at the expense of losing 
favor in the industrial centers.” 


Emphasis on the cost of living is placed by the 
newspapers which oppose the chain-store bill. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) com- 
ments: 

“But the ‘chain stores’ have been of advantage 
to consumers; they are a logical development of 
efficiency in distribution; and occupying a nor- 
mal place in the progress of trade, it will be 
difficult to throw them into the dump heap, by 
the power of Federal legislation. 

“The desirable objective is the 
the faults that have developed and preserving 
the benefits that have accrued.” 


“The seriousness of issues and 
portance of the groups affected,” in the judg- 
ment of the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), 
justify more caution and less speed upon the 
part of legislators. On occasions, the people's 
representatives in Washington can fritter away 
time as extravagantly as they can spend tax- 
payers’ money. The Robinson-Patman bill pre- 
sents one occasion when legislators should re- 
member the hare and the tortoise.” 
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Navy ‘Second to None’ 


From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.): 
REPRESENTATIVE Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, is to 
be congratulated upon having steered to a suc- 
cessful culmination the navy appropriations bill 
which carried out the policy expressed in the 
Vinson-Trammell act of “a navy second to none.” 
The bill carries an appropriation of 531 mil- 
lion dollars for the construction of 18 vessels of 
smaller size, 338 new airplanes, and an increase 
in the enlisted strength of the Navy to one hun- 
dred thousand men. 


From the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.): 
'MHE extravagance of the naval bill now before 
the House is entirely out of line with the 
necessities of the country. There is no indica- 
tion that this nation is in danger of attack by 
any foreign power. The maintenance of our 
present naval force would insure our protection. 
There is no validity in the argument that we 
should have a “navy second to none.” ... No 
nation will open a raval conflict of an offensive 
character when to do so it must travel 3,000 to 
10,000 miles overseas. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


A “Tammanyized” Franchise? 

Sir:--If ever Washington and Amer- 
ica, needed a “public watchtower” for 
the “tribune of the people,” it is now. 
And I assume that this is your patri- 
otic mission. Never, within my gen- 
eration, has the Federal Government 
attempted, on so gigantic and compli- 
cated and questionable a scale, the 
propagandizing of “public opinion,” by 
its diversions of the people's interests. 
Likewise, never within the evolution of 
the American system of government has 
its national machinery been “Tammany- 
ized” far beyond its traditional recog- 
nition, as witnessed by a pending break- 
down of its free and independent fran- 
chise, . « 

I am deeply stirred on behalf of the 
eternal ideals, and the bed-rock prin- 
ciples, and the fundamental laws, and 
the patriotic motives and the Ameri- 
can methods—all of which exalted in- 
stead of humiliated the American Re- 
public to take and to keep her meri- 
torious place among the nations of the 
earth. GEORGE W. RICE. 
Baltimore, Md. 

= 2° 2 


Forget the “Forgotten Man” 
Sir:—The “Forgotten Man” pictured 
by Graham Sumner [United States 
News editorial of April 20] should be 
forgotten instead of revived. He is set 
against a background that is not with 
us today. For this forgotten man has 
been replaced by the modern mechani- 
cal man, the robot that performs what 
Prot. Sumner's man once performed. .. . 
The forgotten man of the now is the 
man displaced by machinery; for no 
longer nas he access to the tree lands 
mentioned by Prof. Sumner . . . whose 
economy was of the 1872 variety, when 
free land was available to the “for- 
gotten man,” the factual producer of 
the realm, and when production was far 
behind the power to consume it. The 
economy of teday is the precise involu- 
tion of this. But the clear facts are, 
that we are going through an evolu- 
tionary period of economy, the pains 
of which are testing the mental capaci- 
ties of mankind. But it will continue 
to evolutionize, in spite of the involu- 


tionists. ALVERT VOSE. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
x k * 
A Statue for Mr. Farley 
Sir:—Discussions of graft and greed 


form a part of the national and State 


campaigns. Has not grafting become a 
recognized part of political relief? We 
must not let the people starve and we 
must be sure they vote right to avoid 
starvation end Renublican _ success. 
Greed for power bacomes an holy cause 
if such power be used to avoid defeat 





and promote New Deal success. Has not 
greed for power become a noble sen- 
timent when compared with entrenczied 
greed of finance and business? 

Payment of relief runds to secure 
political power is without doubt the 
finest, fairest and most enlightened type 
of dictatorship. 

To our distinguished Postmaster Gen- 
eral there should be erected a memorial 
of lasting permanence. When the rec- 
ord of this Administration is written 
by the press, when the noble deeds are 
brought out in the open, when the in- 
vestigations are finished and virtue is 
found, ever thereafter will the name of 
Farley be known and remembered. Long 
after the failures of President Roosevelt 
are forgotten, after his mistakes are for- 
given, after his broken promises have 
faded from memory, after the theories 
of professional visionaries have failed 
and disillusionment is complete, there 
still will remain the accomplishment of 
one man in historic record. In words 
cut ceep and bold in the memory 
shrine shall we not read: “Who Could 
Have Done It Better Than We Have?” 
Boston, Mass. WALLACE TIBBETTS. 

x *k * 


Coddling the Hobo Class 

Sir:—In your article April 13 on the 
relief business, at no point do you men- 
tion the fact that there are from three 
to five million people in the United 
States who are unemployable or will not 
work—the hobo class, living now in the 
lap of luxury in transient homes. 

May I recite the fact that in this 
State at least employment bureaus are 
unable to find anyone interested in go- 
ing to work on a farm. I heard re- 
cently of three or four instances where 
boys 19, 20 and 21 years of age have 
refused $30 to $40 a month with board 
and lodging and washing 
Madison, Wis. GEORGE A. BOISSARD 


? @ @ 

The Townsend Probe 
Sir:—This Congress inquisition into 
the Townsend Old Age Pension or- 


ganization will cost the taxpayers not 
less than $50,000 and in the end the 
movement will go on with greater in- 
terest and force. 

Assuming that some of the leaders re- 
ceived greater salaries than it would 
seem they were entitled to, isn’t that 
the case with the majority of Congress- 
menu and Senators? It is a fact that 
these representatives get $10,000 a year, 
for something like six months’ work, and 
on top of that they receive a liberal 
traveling expense allowance, at least 


three times as much as they actually 
spend. and several thousands a year 
for office expense, much of which, we 
have learned, is paid tc members of 
their own family who never render any 
service at Washington 
The real truth of this inquisition 

this: Congressmen see the handwritin: 
on the wall and these birds want to re- 
main in Washington By making 


mountains out of mole hills they hope to 


discredit the movement and savé their 

jobs. 

Meanwhile more clubs are being or- 

ganized and are taking in more members. 

Cantonment, Fla J. D. WEST. 
x * * 


trample each other to death with this 
false alarm racket. 

We hicks should observe several 
things around us. Not one blessing we 
have and treasure has been produced 
by these silvery-tongued ballyhoo artists, 


° ° . yet we look to them as our guiding 
Disappointed Westerners lights : a 
' mg <oell rong + oe a Let's have a Constitutional Amend- 
ve ie ge = er : sing : ye ment, requiring that only self-made men 
rats yas ry sé £ ‘ 
eo al gy et “oe: tien oan of real success be allowed to occupy 
eS ‘ ‘ 7 rs. “J B V 
arse of the day 2 ré Save ed ne as high public offices. A man with sn 
°S é vere ScUSS Ss Ss " 
F ; ago 2 - ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
the Frazier-Lemke refinancing bill, old theory 
age pensions, seed loan exactions, im- Mitek \ ais : 
ge “rege i Bice This amendment should also provide 
portation of foreign grown meat and : erg ’ : 
ge egg: Poe that no salary whatever will be paid 
other products, distillation of. industrial tn i ‘ 
: 3 , . ‘ Congressmen nor the President—only 
alcohol from farm products, etc. a mora- 5 me” 
expenses. This will appeal only to pa- 


torium giving more time to pay taxes 
and interest now delinquent. ... 

The God of nature has taken away our 
crop for the last four years, rendering 
it impossible to pay taxes and interest. 


triots and be as worm-wood to the cheap 
fiauds who could not earn in a lifetime 
what they take from the taxpayers in 
one session salary. 


Washington—not Washington, D. C., 


The delinquent payments have been t ; } b G 1 Washi 

: $e s : : 

compounded so that they have more by a long shot, but Genera a tal 

than doubled and now our lands are ‘t0n—save his services and risked his 

being confiscated. property and life for this nation and 
It is certainly very unjust to con- ‘efused taking a salary. 


fiscate a man’s farm on account of crop 
failure, but this is now being done by 
the wholesale notwithstanding the 
promises of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments that we would not be wiped 
out.... The enactment of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill with a proper scaling of the 
delinquent accounts would have saved 
us and I think the nation also. 

Wallace, S. D. DR. J. L. EDSALL. 

x * * 


Hostile to Tammany 

Sir:—On the evening of April 25, the 
American people heard our President 
deliver his opening campaign speech 


H. J. BALDWIN. 
x * * 


Tempe, Ariz. 


Looking Ahead 

Sir:—Your publication is one of the 
fev’ that have the courage to criticize 
the President and show where his poli- 
cies are leading us. I like the way you 
make the news readable 

J. A. STARKWEATHER. 
Wis. 

x * * 


Iron River, 


Distrusts Criticism 

Sir:—Can’t understand just why you 
are so bitter against the President in 
everything he has undertaken to do. 


for reelection. Here we had our 
President using “Tammany Hall” as a Has he really stepped on your toes at 
sounding board for his latest “New Some time? J. B. MINTER. 
Deal” soap bubble promises for the mil- Dalhart, Tex 


Is there one decent American 
citizen of voting age that approves of 
“Tammany Hall?” R. T. ZINN. 
Denver, Colo. 

x *&* * 
Mr. Hoover's Criticisms 

Sir:—I am afraid the gentleman writ- 
ing to the Yeas and Nays from Baxter 
Springs, Kans., is mistaken. Herbert 
Hoover was the one man in the United 
States who made more errors than any 
President. . . . I don’t see how he has 
the nerve to criticize President Roose- 
velt, when he had just as good a chance 
and never did anything constructive the 
four years he was in the White House. 
Owaneco, Ill. MRS. S. E. LONG. 

x * * 
Wants a Payless Congress 

Sir:—Politics is no longer a means to 
the end of making this land a fit place 
for Christians and patriots; for politics 
is a shell game, with the people con- 
sidered as hicks, and properly so. 

We hicks are rushed into hysteria by 
these Barnum fakers. They holler “fire 
emergency” and we throw the pictures 
and chinaware out of the window and 
carry out the pillow. If in a theater, we 


lenium. 


~*~ * * 


Objective Viewpoint 
Sir:—I enjoy your publication very 
much because of its disinterested and 
nonpartisan attitude on questions of 
the day. There is much in which I 
agree with it, and some that I do not. 
It seems, however, that The United 
States News supplies a need that the 
partisan and sectional dailies do not 
fill. ROBERT L. BLOOM. 
Erie, Pa 
x * * 


Dissent From Mr. Richberg 

Sir:—In the address by Donald Rich- 
berg [“The Need for Constitutional 
Growth,” United States News, April 27] 
he evaded the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that the Supreme Court shall be 
vested with the judicial power and ad- 
vocated an evasion just as F. D. R. did 
in the Guffey Act. ... Publishers should 
be on guard to prevent distribution of 
propaganda designed to build up the 
evasions of the express provisions of the 
Constitution so openly practiced by this 
Administration and its rubber-stamp 
Congress. G. F. BUTTS. 
Hollywood, Fila. 





Organized Labor 
And the Campaign 


PRESS BY SMALL MARGIN FAVORS 
CONTINUANCE OF ANTI- 
PARTISAN ATTITUDE 








The fight over the question of po- 
litical alignment in organized labor 
looms in this campaign, with William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, refusing to commit the 
Federation to partisanship, and John 
L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
favoring support of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. Of commenting  news- 
papers, 58 per cent favor the non-par- 
tisan policy of Mr. Green, while 42 per 
cent recognize the logic of Mr. Lewis’s 
position. (Mr. Green, however, has en- 
dorsed Mr. Roosevelt personally.) 

‘HE Green-Lewis difference in the political field 

is looked upon as a development of the clash 
between the industrial union movement and the 
craft unions represented by President Green. It 
is felt that Lewis puts more force into his strug- 
gle for the non-craft organization of labor, and 
that he may be a political factor. His interest in 
the Guffey coal measure, backed by the Admin- 
istration, is considered important. 

“The split on political methods,” states the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.), “is significant of a 
more fundamental division in the ranks of 
labor.” On the two types of unions, the Courant 
advises that “neither can win without destroy- 
ing the other, a fact which makes agreement be- 
tween the factions, even on a matter of political 
strategy, all but impossible.” 

Assuming that partisanship is desired by the 
mine workers, the hosiery makers, and the gar- 
ment trades, the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.) 
Says these unions have a combined membership 
of 850,000; that “additions to their ranks will 
probably mean that in the coming campaign, the 
New Deal can count upon the militant support of 
more than a million trade unionists.” 


IS A LABOR PARTY COMING? 

That the situation may lead to a Labor Party is 
the conclusion of the Birmingham News (Dem.), 
which suggests that it may mean “a permanent 
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Cartoonist Morris for the George Matthews Service, Inc, 


The Paradox of American Recovery 











departure from the traditional policy of non-par- 
tisanship”. 

Lewis is linked with George L. Berry of the 
Printing Pressman’s Union, by the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.) as “trying to bring labor 
into line for the Democrats.” 

“The worker”, in the judgment of the Indian- 
napolis Star (Rep.), ‘is a voter and a citizen, who 
does his own thinking, and he never has been 
herded to the polls.” 

“Organized labor’, asserts the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press (Ind.), “is to be congratulated on 
the stand taken by its leaders, President Green 
and Frank Morrison, secretary treasurer of the 
federation. . . . It is not desirable that there 
should exist in this country any bloc of voters 
who blindly do as they are bid.” 





. . 
Quips in the News 
Slogan For the Brain Trust 

A second brain trust shouldn’t upset the New 
Deal professoriat, as it can always raise the cry, 
“Don't change mortarboards in midsemester.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

+ .c8 
Dangers of the Capital 

Washington police have received complaints 
that numerous citizens there. have been stung 
by bees. They probably escaped from the bon- 
nets of some of the New Dealers.—Newark Eve- 
ning News. 


. 


x ke * 
Performers on Slack Wire 
The issues are so confused in this national 
election year that candidates are falling all over 
themselves trying to pretend they can be liberal 
conservatives and conservative liberals at the 
same time.—Worcester Gazette. 
x * * 
Task For the Senate 
The Senate will now try to find out what the 
tax bill is all about, but it is not expected to 
have much luck.—Indianapolis News. 
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UTILITIES 


'MHERE are several reasons for be- 
lieving that the second Govern 
ment agency ol Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority type will be, no 
proposed Mississippi Valley 
ity, but the Columbia Valev A 
thority (CVA) 

One of them is that 
Gauis being built on the Col 
river are approaching completion 
The Bonneville dam will be ready t 
deliver power in 18 months I 
larger Grand Coulee dam will b 
operation within a } ter 

In other words, the chief ¢ 
such a corporation are already 1 
being. The National Resources 
Committee has recommended to the 
President and Congress that a CVA 
be created without delay. Hearing 
on a proposed law for creating the 
Authority have already opened 
No large additional 
are involved, at least for the pres- 
ent. 

In contrast, the 
would involve a beginning 
ground up. There is a ser 
vision of opinion regarding the type 
of program it yw, the 
weight of authority holding to the 
view that large dams of value for 
power purposes are 
than little upstream im- 
pound water and control floods 
Furthermore, an MVA, being in a 
highly developed region, would come 
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MATTER OF TASTE 


The business of selecting a hotel for your 
next visit to New York deserves a little 
thought. There are a number of hotels com- 
parable to the Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet sufficiently different in 
character to make a choice necessary. Our 


location, our services (sincere and without 


ostentation) and our deliciously prepared 


food are well known, 
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> A NEW POWER ‘YARDSTICK’ 





Plan 


—An REA Controversy 





onflict with vested interests 
many more points than would 
bodies in less developed re- 
ions, such as the Tennessee and 
] ia valleys 
But the proposed CVA, if recom- 
mend are carried out, would 
differ considerably from the TVA. 
It would be specifically a power cor- 
poration, leaving other aspects of 
planning to the Forest Service, the 
Resettlement Administration and 
other bodies already at work. 

On the other hand, its power ac- 
t those of the 


tions 








ties would follow 
TVA rather closely. 
In first place, the purpose 
would be fo spread the use of elec- 
tricity as widely as possible, charg- 
ng low rates and making the rates 
uniform over the entire territory. 


SELL AT WHOLESALE ONLY 
It would sell at wholesale only, 
call on its energy being 
nted to municipalities and other 
publicity owned systems of distri- 
bution. Retail rates would be con- 
trolled by contract. 
It would act as a “yardstick,” with 


the first 


payment made in lieu of taxes just 
as if it were a private corporation. 
Accounting practices recommended 
by the Federal Power Commission 


for private licensees would be put 
into effect. 

For accounting purposes, that 
portion of the cost of the dams 
properly attributable to power de- 
velopment would be segregated from 
the costs chargeable to navigation 
improvement and flood control. 

The Authority would have three 
directors, of whom one would serve 
as a full-time officer. His responsi- 








Unequalled location overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Ample parking facilities, 
Convenient to all depots, shops, theatres. 


Write or wire for reservations, 


CHICAGO 


Michigan Boulevard ot 7th Street 


bility would be power management. 
Of the other two, one would repre- 
sent the National Resources Com- 
mittee and the other would have 
special qualifications in the field of 
public relations and of social and 
economic development. 

A corporation is held to be su- 
perior to a regular Government 
agency in the management of the 
vast project since it has the flexi- 
bility of private enterprise and may 
be sued for torts, as a regular agency 
of the Government could not with- 
out the assent of Congress. 


GREAT DEMAND PREDICTED 

As for the need of power in this 
region, which is relatively under- 
populated, the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee quotes 
estimates of the Engineering Corps 
of the Army. According to these 
estimates, the region will require 
the full output of the new dams, in 
addition to the facilities already 
available, by the year 1947. This 
means the approximate doubling of 
present use. 

The Committee, after considera- 
tion of the various factors of the 
problem, is inclined to estimate a 
still faster increase in the market. 
It says: 

“In view of only a partial eco- 
nomic recovery and the actual de- 
mand for electrical energy exceed- 
ing all previous records, the Army 
estimate may be. too conservative. 
As the actual demands for electri- 
cal energy have always exceeded the 
prediction of the boldest who have 
dared to prophesy, so will the actual 
electric-energy requirement of this 
region exceed any intelligent esti- 
mate we may now make.” 


“PATHWAYS TO MARKETS” 

To plan for the future, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the pro- 
posed CVA construct a network of 
high voltage transmission lines so 
as to provide for interconnection of 
present and future power houses. 
These lines would be used) if recom- 
mendations are followed, as common 
carriers, being available to pri- 
vate companies. Control of these 
“pathways to markets” would give 
the CVA considerable power over re- 
tail rates chargeable by private 
utilities using them. 

x*t 


UTILITIES AND THE REA 

The truce has been broken be- 
tween private utility interests and 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
























ou can reach me by telephone” 

N . +» you say it casually, but there 
y is assurance in your voice. For you 
can depend on telephone service. 
You call a number and a voice 
answers—across the street or across 
a continent. It’s so easy to do— 
you have been doing it for years. 
Use has dimmed the wonder of the 
telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows—there is 
no ending to telephone progress. 
Service is quicker, clearer and 
more accurate. Improvements are 
made each year. Things once 
thought impossible are now ac 
complished fact. Tomorrow will 
see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit of 
American enterprise. American in- 
itiative and American resourceful- 
ness have given this country the 
best telephone service in the world, 

Obviously this did not just hap- 
pen. It has been brought about by 
the development of the Bell System 
over the past half-century. Time 
has proved the rightness of its plan 
of operation. Quick, dependable, 
universal service makes it possible 
for you to talk to almost every one, 
everywhere, and to say confidently 
—“You can reach mebytelephone.” 
Ten years ego it took, on the average, 20 
minutes to put through « long distance call 
between New York and Sen Frencisce. Tee 
day it takes less than 2 minutes. The coe 


of a daytime station-te-station cell 
these points is new 45% less than in 1926, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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for Columbia Valley Authority 





tration. 

Ever since the organization of the 
REA in August of last year, Morris 
L. Cooke, its chief, has observed 
scrupulous care to avoid conflict 
with the private industry. 

Now he makes a complaint that 
the other side has not played fair 
and as a result he cancels all aid 
for electrification of farms in the 
State of Virginia. 

The REA lends money at low rates 
to farm cooperatives or to private 
companies to build rural lines for 
areas not already supplied. 

The trouble in Virginia arose when 
the State Corporation Commission 
permitted a private company to 
build a line skimming off the cream 
of the customers in a territory 
which the REA had already ar- 
ranged to have served by a coopera- 
tive using an REA loan. 

Mr. Cooke pointed out that the 
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remaining customers would be un- 
able to support the project and the 
loan would be imperiled. Until the 
Commission’s attitude was “clari- 
fied”, he declared that all Virginia 
projects would be cancelled, affect- 
ing some 16,000 customers and in- 
volving construction of 3,300 miles 
of line. 


CAUSE OF CONTROVERSY 

Where did the private companies 
enter into this dispute? 

Mr. Cooke thus pictures the situ- 
ation. 


After one project had been ap- 
proved by the Commission, several 
farmers claiming represent 30 
customers in the most prosperous 
part of the territory applied to have 
a line built by the Virginia Electric 
& Power Company, a subsidiary of 
Stone & Webster, Inc 


Despite a warning from Mr. Cooke, 
the Commission granted the applica- 
tion. Mr. Cooke then announced 
cancellation of the REA project thus 
weakened, and all others in Vir- 
ginia. At the same time he sent to 


to 





the president of Stone & Webstér, 
Inc., a ietter charging that a laWe- 
yer representing his interests nad 
sought to influence the action jpf 
the Commission. This was declared 
to be a breach of a previous under? 
standing with the REA. 
He added: i 
“Unless very specia' steps date 
taken to avoid this.type or acrimony, 
the national program for rurai elét- 
trification will be retarded and the 
public interest will not be the onjy 
one that will suffer.” ry 
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CADILLAC mA 


SERIES 60 


| ow ' PF ICC IS NEWS P 


Uy aly fen | yy ? 
.“ \alue IS HIGH 


When Cadillac presented the new V-8, 
Series 60, there was genuine news in the 
announcement. For the Series 60 offered 
the proverbial Cadillac advantages in engi- 
neering, performance and quality—yet it 
was especially designed for the personal 
use of its owners. But the most arresting 
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revelation of all was the price—for the g YY is 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


PRICES LIST AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN © Menthly payments to suit your purse on the G.M. Installment Plan. 





Series 60 carries the lowest price for a Cadil- Yy ‘a 
lac car in more than twenty years. Low Yyyy 4 
price alone is never news. But when so low 


price becomes news of the first importance. 
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GAIN supreme in the sky- 
ways 
fuels have been used in a brilliant 
succession of history-making 
flights. Now the Hindenburg. .a 
short time ago the China Clipper 
-. before that the Balbo flights 
.-these and many other spectacu- 
lar aviation performances were 
made with fuels of the world’s 
leading petroleum refiners. 
On the highways . . 


Esso Marketers 


millions 


OW it’s ‘commute by air’’ to Europe, as 
the arrival of the mighty Hindenburg in- 
augurates regular transatlantic air passenger 
service. Driven by four giant 1100 h.p. engines, 
thesky giant goes to Lakehurst to have her 22,000 
gallon tanks refilled with Esso Marketers fuel. 




















of motorists get the same supreme 
satisfaction from Essolene. They 
get livelier power, swifter pick- 
up and many extra miles. They 
get another added advantage 
from Essolene’s exclusive solvent 
that cleans valves and piston 
rings and keeps the motor in 
better working condition. 

Fill up with Essolene today and 
see for yourself how it improves 
the operation of your car, 
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FREER WORLD TRADE AS MEANS TO RECOVERY 


Drift Toward Economic Nationalism Is Incompatible With the Reestablishment of Satisfactory National Prosperity, 


Declares Secretary of State, Who Outlines Objectives of American Policy 


Full text of address delivered before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at its 
recent convention in Washington, D. C. 


NE year ago, when I had the pleasure of ad- 
( dressing the general session of the 23rd an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, I took occasion to lay before 
you the basic ideas which underlie the foreign 
commercial policy pursued by the »Government 
of the United States during the gravest economic 
emergency within our peace-time experience. 

I described to you the pressing needs of this 
country and of the world in the domain of inter- 
national commercial relations; the difficulties 
that stand in the way of meeting these needs; 
and the dangers which are inherent in failure 
to solve the vital problems involved. 

The twelve months that have elapsed have 
brought these needs and problems into still 
sharper relief and, in speaking before you today, 
I welcome the opportunity to discuss with you 
once more, especially in the light of the develop- 
ments and experience of the past eventful year 
the purposes and objectives sought by our Gov- 
ernment in the field of foreign trade. 

As time goes on, it becomes increasingly clear 
that no nation can achieve a full measure of 
stable economic recovery so long as international 
trade remains in the state of collapse into which 
it had been plunged during the years of the de- 
pression The whole post-war period has been 
characterized by an ever-increasing drift toward 
economic nationalism, which has expressed it- 
self in a constant growth of barriers to interna- 
tional trade. 

This drift has become enormously intensified 
during the past six years, though responsible 
statesmen in many countries have never ceased 
to deplore it. Under its impact, the international 
economic structure of the world has been all but 
shattered, and individual nations have sought 
economic improvement more and more by means 
of purely domestic measures, on the basis of a 
greater degree of self-containment than was 
ever before consciously attempted. 


Drift Toward Nationalism 


Such a movement toward national economic 
self-containment is incompatible with the rees- 
tablishment of satisfactory prosperity. The basic 
raw materials needed for modern ways of living 
and for the development of a higher civilization 
in the future are not evenly distributed through- 
out the globe. Similarly, the application of tech- 
nical skill and the accumulation of financial 
wealth are more highly developed in some na- 
tions than in others. No nation, forced to live 
in isolation within its own borders, can have 
everything that it needs. Overabundance of some 
resources cannot possibly compensate for lack or 
insufficiency of others. Only through interna- 
tional trade and financial intercourse can locally 
concentrated natural and man-made resources 
be utilized in such a way as to afford all na- 
tions the indispensable foundations of modern 
economic well-being. 

For generations, humanity has built its life 
upon a recognition of the primary fact that 
trade is the lifeblood of economic activity. 
is equally true whether within or among nations. 
Each nation has accordingly developed far be- 
yond domestic requirements those branches of 
production in which it has special endowment 
or aptitude. Each nation has come to regard 
foreign markets as the natural outlets for its 
surplus output, and the surplus production of 
other nations as the sources from which to sup- 
ply its own deficiencies. 


Effect of Trade Changes 


A rapid and drastic contraction of interna- 
tional trade of the kind that the world has wit- 
nessed during the past few years constitutes a 
double attack upon the economic well-being of 
each nation’s population. The necessary ma- 
terials habitually obtained in other parts of the 
globe become more difficult to secure. The sur- 
plus national production habitually shipped to 
other countries becomes more difficult to sell. 
Output in the surplus-creating branches of pro- 
duction must be curtailed, or else accumulating 
surpluses force prices below the level of remu- 
nerative return to the producers. In either case, 
the whole economic structure becomes disrupted. 
Vast unemployment ensues, not only in the field 
of production, but also in such lines of activity 
as transportation, banking, merchandising, and 
the various avocations and professions. Finan- 
cial investment and other forms of savings be- 
come impaired or are wholly destroyed. Dis- 
tress spreads throughout the nation in ever- 
widening circles. 

Economic distress quickly translates itself into 
social instability and political unrest. It opens 
the way for the demagogue and the agitator, fo- 
ments internal strife, and frequently leads to 
the supplanting of orderly democratic govern- 
ment by tyrannical dictatorships. It breeds in- 
ternational friction, fear, envy, and resentment, 
and destroys the very foundations of world 
peace. Nations are tempted to seek escape from 
distress at home in military adventures beyond 
their frontiers. And as fear of armed conflict 
spreads, even peace-loving nations are forced to 
divert their national effort from the creation of 
wealth and from peaceful well-being to the con- 
struction of armaments. Each step in the arma- 
ment race bristles with new menace of economic 
disorganization and destruction, multiplies fear 
for the future, dislocates normal constructive 
processes of economic life, and leads to greater 
and greater impoverishment of the world’s popu- 
lation. 

In the past few months we have witnessed a 
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swift increase in international political tension: + readjustments that must be 


a recrudescence of the military spirit, which 
sees no goal in life except triumph by force; an 
expansion of standing armies; a sharp increase 
of military budgets; and actual warfare in some 
portions of the globe. Human and material re- 
sources are being shifted, on a truly alarming 
scale, in a military direction rather than one 
of peace and peace pursuits. 

There is no need for me to dwell long upon 
the appalling implications of this tragic picture. 
Overwhelming evidence of it is startlingly ap- 
parent on every side. I shall rather devote the 
time which you have so kindly placed at my dis- 
posal to a consideration of the possibilities of 
turning back this rising danger of a new world 
catastrophe. For myself I am firmly convinced 
that such possibilities exist, and that the worlds 
has at its disposal adequate reme- 
dies for overcoming the  viru- 
lent disease which is now so wide- 
spread. 

Only as the world’s economic 
health is restored will individuals 
and nations develop again adequate 
resistance to the _ psychological 
madness that makes possible inter- 
nal and external strife. Only as 
constructive economic effort once 
more fully engages the energies of 
mankind, as the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution regains 
and expands its scale and speed ot 
operation, as sterile unemployment 
is replaced by fertile toil, will the 
nations of the world restore and 
develop their economic prosperity 
in full and sound measure and turn 
their thoughts away from war and 
toward lasting peace. 

The disease is so widespread and 
so all-pervasive that the attack 
upon it must be on a wide front. 
In addition to the breakdown of 
international trade, the economic 
life of each nation, is subjected to- 
day to the strain of many malad- 
justments both internal and ex- 
ternal. Each of the major malad- 
justments must be corrected, for 
there is little hope of adequate 
and stable recovery if any of the 
more important ones are ignored or 
neglected. 

Many of these maladjustments 
can yield only to constructive do- 
mestic measures and such meas- 
ures, looking especially towards the 
fullest practicable development of 
the domestic economics, are there- 
fore indispensable to recovery. 
They are being taken today in many 
countries. But they cannot be 
really and permanently effective 
unless they go hand in hand with 
appropriate action in the international field. 
The project of full and durable recovery will be 
bright and hopeful only as each important nation 
determines to go forward both on a domestic 
and an international program, in order that 
an expanding world prosperity may develop to 
sustain and promote the expansion of domestic 
recovery. 

We in the United States are efgaged today 
upon such a combined economic program. Under 
the influence of constructive internal measures, 
we have achieved a substantial recovery in pro- 
duction, employment and prices. But we are also 
buttressing this developing economic improve- 
ment by a determined effort to reestablish in- 
ternational trade upon a basis that will permit 
it to regain its volume of a few years ago and to 
go forward as a process mutually beneficial to 
all nations. 

At the time I addressed you a year ago, our 
foreign trade program was still in its beginnings. 
Since then it has developed into what we, who 
are daily engaged upon the task of its execution, 
believe to be an accomplishment of importance 
and increasing promise. We have now concluded 
twelve trade agreements, which have opened to 
larger American exports such markets as those 
of Canada, Cuba, Brazil, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and Switzerland. 


New Trade Agreements 


In the process of preparing and negotiating 
these agreements, we have been confronted with 
the need of deciding many questions of method 
and of policy. If you will bear with me for a 
few minutes, I should like to describe to you 
briefly the methods we are employing for the 
attainment of our objectives, the decisions we 
have had to make in formulating our policy, and 
the reasons for choosing the particular methods 
and decisions. 


The foreign trade program of this Govern- 
ment is based fundamentally upon what to us 
is an indisputable assumption—namely, that our 
domestic recovery can be neither complete nor 
durable unless our surplus creating branches of 
production succeed in regaining at least a sub- 
stantial portion of their lost foreign markets. 


Our production of cotton, lard, tobacco, fruits, 
copper, petroleum products, automobiles, mach- 
inery, electrical and office appliances, and a 
host of other specialities is geared to a scale of 
operation the output of which exceeds domes- 
tic consumption by 10 to 50 per cent. In his 
message to Congress recommending the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act, the President 
urged the need of restoring foreign markets in 
order that our surplus-producing industries may 
be “spared in part, at least, the heart-breaking 
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necessary 
shrinkage of American foreign commerce re- 
mains permanent.” 

Our exports have shrunk for many reasons, 
among which two stand out prominently, both 
because of their effectiveness in reducing the 
volume of trade and because their removal or 
mitigation lies within the realm of possible ac- 
tion on our part. These are, first, the increase 
of trade barriers in those countries which con- 
stitute the normal markets for our exports, and 
second, the development of discriminatory prac- 
tices on the part of such countries, which place 
our exporters at a disadvantage with respect to 
their foreign competitors. 

Our needs are clear: We must induce foreign 
countries to mitigate the obstructions which 
they place in the way of our shipments to their 
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markets, and we must free our export trade 
from disruptive discrimination directed against 
it. In what ways and by what means can we 
provide for these needs? 


Problem of Trade Barriers 


As regards the problem of trade barriers, it is 
not necessary for me to recite how, in recent 
years, customs duties have been raised to un- 
precedented heights in nearly all the countries 
of the world, nor how the use of new, powerfully 
restrictive devices has become widespread. You, 
as business men, are fully as familiar as I am 
with the operation of these measures and with 
their stifling effect upon the exchange of goods 
among the nations of the world. Nor is it neces- 
sary for me to emphasize the fact that our own 
country has contributed greatly to the rise of 
these barriers to trade. 

Since the end of the World War, we have re- 
vised our general tariff structure upward on 
three different occasions. The third and most 
drastic of these revisions, embodied in the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, occurred at the very 
outset of the depression, from the devastating 
effects of which the world is just beginning to 
recover. 

Through that ill-starred action, we helped to 
set into motion a vicious spiral of retaliation and 
counter-retaliation, and to start a race for a 
forcible contraction of international trade on a 
stupendous scale. In this race some nations have 
far outstripped us in the scope of effectiveness 
of restrictive action. 

Our export trade has become the victim of the 
formidable array of economic armament created 
by other nations, ‘just as the export trade of 
other nations has likewise become the victim of 
our thrust into the heights of super-protection- 
ism. 

If international trade is to function again on 
an adequate scale, and if we are to regain our 
fair share of that trade, the nations of the world 
must retrace their steps from this supreme folly 
As I said at the London Economic Conference 
in 1933, the nations, in the matter of tariffs, 
must embark upon a sound middle course be- 
tween extreme economic internationalism and 
extereme economic nationalism. All excesses in 
the matter of trade barriers should be removed, 
and all unfair trade methods and practices 
should be abandoned. 


Two Roads That Are Open 


When we were formulating our basic policy, 
there were two ways open to us to make our 
vital contribution to the process of economic 
demobilization. We could undertake a down- 
ward revision of our tariff by unilateral and au- 
tonomous action, in the hope that other nations 
would, as a result, also begin to move away from 





trade. Or else we could, by the negotiation of 
bilateral trade agreements, attempt a mitigation 
of trade barriers on a reciprocal basis. 

We chose the second course as offering by far 
the better promise of trade improvement. An 
autonomous reduction of our tariff would pro- 
vide no assurance that our example would be 
followed by other nations or, if it would be fol- 
lowed, that the resulting mitigation of trade bar- 
riers would, in fact, apply to those commodities 
which are of the greatest interest to us. 

On the other hand, the bilateral method, com- 
bined with the principle of equality of treatment 
which I shall presently discuss, contemplates si- 
multaneous action by many countries and, in its 
effects, operates to drive down excessive trade 
barriers throughout the world. Moreover, it af- 
fords us an opportunity to secure 
in each country the relaxation of 
restrictions with respect to those of 
our export commodities the sale of 
which in that country’s markets is 
either of special importance to us. 
or else has been particularly hard 
hit by recently establishéd restric- 
tions. 

It was in order to make possi- 
ble the securing of such conces- 
sions for our export trade by ne- 
gotiations with other countries 
that Congress empowered the Presi- 
dent, for a three-year period, to 
conclude reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and, in connection with such 
agreements, to modify, within 
strictly defined limits, customs du- 
ties and other import restrictions 
operative in the United States. 

The process of negotiating for- 
eign trade agreements of this type 
involves a task of enormous diffi- 
culty and complexity. In carrying 
it out, all appropriate divisions of 
the Government participate in a 
series of interdepartmental commit- 
tees, and thus bring to bear upon 
the problem their specialized knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

In addition, the Government 
seeks the fullest cooperation of the 
business community and the gen- 
eral public. Any interested person 
is given full opportunity to present 
his views to the interdepartmental 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. In the case of countries with 
whom negotiations have been an- 
nounced, approximately 2,500 briefs 
and statements have been sub- 


mitted by interested firms and 
wh trade associations. 
Se even These statements, as well as 


transcripts of the oral testimony 

presented to the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information, are placed in the hands 
of all the officials of the Government concerned 
with the preparation and negotiation of trade 
agreements. They are given careful study and 
constitute an important part of the material upon 
which decisions with respect to the requesting 
or granting of concessions are based. 

In entering upon preparatory work with re- 
spect to any particular country, the experts of 
the interdepartmental organization of which I 
spoke a moment ago endeavor to obtain, first 
of all, a picture, as comprehensive as possible, of 
the trade relations existing between the United 
States and the other country. As regards our 
exports to the country with which negotiations 
are in progress, the experts make a thorough 
study of each commodity from the point of view 
of the customs treatment which it is accorded 
in that country. 

All this and a great deal of other informa- 
tion is embodied in reports dealing with the com- 
modities under review. Together with the rep- 
resentations made through the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, the reports constitute 
the foundation upon which the decision is made 
as to what sort of concessions we should seek 
from the other country as regards duties, quotas, 
exchange controls and other trade-obstructing 
devices. A schedule is then made up, comprising 
our requests, and is presented to the Government 
of the other country for its consideration. 

At the same time the representatives of the 
other country transmit to our Government a 
schedule of concessions which they would like 
to receive from us. These requests are imme- 
diately subject to a close scrutiny by the experts 
of our Government, comprising the interdepart- 
mental organization. Previously to that, these 
experts had already made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the principal commodities imported into 
the United States from the other country, and 
they are, therefore, prepared to give early and 
thorough consideration to the requests made by 
the other country. 


Trade Compromise Sought 


In connection with each request, an examina- 
tion is made of our recent tariff treatment of 
that commodity; of the status and development 
of the domestic production of that or similar 
commodities; of the competitive factors operating 
as between our domestic production and the pro- 
duction, not only in the country with which 
we are negotiating, but in all other countries 
which are actual or potential suppliers of the 
same commodity; of the effects—so far as they 
can be determined—of the present customs treat- 
ment upon trade in the particular commodity; 
of the probable effects of any change in the 
existing tariff rates; and of many other factors. 
The influence of possible tariff changes upon 











if the + their present suicidal policies in the field of for- 4 both producers and consumers in the United 


States is given careful consideration. 

After all these studies are completed by our 
Government and the government of the other 
country, the negotiators come together, and the 
process of adjusting differences begins. It is 
inevitable, of course, that some differences of 
view are bound to exist and that many features 
of the schedule originally exchanged should be- 
come modified and adjusted. 


Drafting of Treaties 


The general aim of our negotiators is to secure 
concessions for those American exports the mar- 
keting of which in the other country offers the 
best opportunity of development and, at the 
same time, promises the greatest degree of re- 
vival in our export industries; and to grant the 
other country concessions with respect to com- 
modities the possible increased importation of 
which would be beneficial to our country. 

The representatives of the other country are, 
naturally, actuated by very much the same mo- 
tives. In the actual experience of negotiation, 
it has been found possible to reconcile the de- 
sires of both sides in sufficient measure for the 
final agreements to embody worthwhile mutual 
concessions and thus open the way for an in- 
crease of mutually profitable trade. 

Our officials who are concerned with carrying 
out this complicated process of preparation and 
negotiation are actuated by only one purpose: 
to administer the Trade Agreements Act cau- 
tiously, conservatively, and practically, with the 
best interests of the country as a whole as their 
sole guide, and thus to carry out, scrupulously 
and accurately, the instructions and policy of 
Congress within the limits prescribed in the Act. 

They are free, so far as is humanly possible, 
from partisan considerations. I do not know the 
politics of most of the persons engaged in this 
important task. I only know that some of them 
have had a long experience in practical business 
affairs, that some of them have devoted their 
lives to the study of industry, or agriculture, or 
trade, or tariffs, or economics in general. I know 
that each agreement, forged by their combined 
effort, represents an effective instrument for re- 
opening the channels of international trade on 
an economic and constructive basis. 


Not a Tariff Revision 


Unlike a general revision of the tariff, when 
members of Congress are expected to read and 
digest, usually within a few weeks, many volumes 
of testimony and to determine how to vote on 
thousands of rates and classifications, each trade 
agreement requires the adjustment of a rela- 
tively small number of rates. These adjustments 
are made on the basis of tireless and earnest in- 
vestigation, of constant checking and rechecking 
of all essential considerations, by the ablest and 
most practical and disinterested experts in trade 
and tariff matters that the State, Treasury, Agri- 
culture and Commerce Departments and the 
Tariff Commission can secure. 

These men must, of necessity, work some of 
the time in executive session, just as committees 
of Congress do when the task of tariff revision 
is undertaken. Congressional tariff acts are 
usually drafted, in all their essentials, in such 
executive sessions, behind closed doors. Both 
political parties in Congress have almost invari- 
ably pursued this practice, for the purpose of 
necessary deliberation as well as a matter of 
self-defense from day and night importunities 
of outsiders. 

Who would today attempt to label this a star- 
chamber procedure? Yet there are those who 
would carelessly apply this epithet to this identi- 
cal method when practiced in connection with 
the negotiation of trade agreements. It must be 
clear to such critics that we have adopted our 
method on the basis of the long experience of 
Congress in dealing with questions of this type. 
It is with Congress, therefore, rather than with 
us, that necessity of the executive session prac- 
tice should be debated. 


Safeguarding Foreign Trade 


I come now to our second primary need in the 
field of foreign commerce—the freeing and safe- 
guarding of our export trade from adverse dis- 
crimination on the part of foreign nations. It 
is clear that the mere mitigation of the tariff, 
quota and other burdensome obstructions to our 
trade is not sufficient to enable us to regain our 
foreign markets; it is also necessary that the 
customs treatment accorded to our goods in each 
such market be at least as favorable as that ac- 
corded to the goods of our foreign competitors. 
In recent years, our trade has suffered greatly 
because some of our competitors have secured, 
in many of our most important markets, exclu- 
sive advantages which have resulted in serious 
discrimination against us. 

We could have embarked upon a similar line 
of policy. We, too, could have attempted to ne- 
gotiate arrangements embodying exclusive ad- 
vantages for our export trade. But it was clear 
to us from the outset that such a policy would 
have provided but a precarious safeguard for our 
trade. It would merely have served as an in- 
centive for each of our competitors to seek 
further exclusive advantages, which would have 
immediately set up new discriminations against 
our trade—to be overcome by us in turn by 
means of new negotiations. 

Generations of experience with various forms 
of international commercial relations have 
demonstrated fully that only the policy of equal 
treatment can secure for a nation Stability of 
its international trade and freedom from dis- 
ruptive discrimination, and that such a policy 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE GOLD INFLOW 


'HAT is the story behind the , 


vast flood of gold and silver that 


poured into America last year, piling 


up into a hoard greater than this 
or any other nation ever accumu- 
lated in the entire course of history? 

To tell the complete story would 
mean going down into the highways 
and byways of trade to see why 
Americans have pougnt goods from 
this or that country and why and 
how they have sold to other lands 
what is made and grown here. 

The account would have to cover 
money spent by American sight- 
seers in the four corners of the world, 
the insurance and shipping charges 
received and paid, and remittances 
sent by resident aliens to their rela- 
tives abroad. 

These make up the usual type of 
items on which, for a century and 
more the balance of international 
payments has been based. When the 
differences between outgoing items 


and incoming items are washed out, | 
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can operate only on the basis of 
the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion principle. Only if the foreign 
country with which we enter into 
a trade agreement assures us the 
benefit of that principle can we be 
certain that our exports to that 
country’s market will be able to 
compete with similar goods coming 
from other foreign countries on an 
equal footing, since under the most- 
favored-nation principle each ad- 
vantage or concession granted to any 
other country would immediately 
and automatically be extended to us. 

But if we were to ask of other 
eountries a condition of complete 
equality for our trade—and, in jus- 
tice to ourselves, we could accept 
nothing less—we could clearly offer 
other nations only a similar kind of 
treatment. Each exclusive conces- 
sion granted by us to a foreign 
country would have constituted an 
immediate discrimination against 50 
or more other countries. It would 
have involved us in constant nego- 
tiation and renegotiation, and would 
have given rise to retailiation abroad 
and continuing uncertainty for our 
business interests engaged in for- 
eign trade. 


EFFORT AT RECIPROCITY 

Hence, a provision was written 
into the Trade Agreements Act di- 
recting the President to generalize 
the duty adjustments’ effected 
through any trade agreement to 
goods coming from other countries, 
except those which discriminate 
against our trade or pursue other 
policies likely to defeat the 
which we seek to accomplish through 
the Act. 

Our trade agreements program is 
thus a standing offer to all the na- 
tions of the world to deal with each 
of them In commercial matters on 
a basis of equal treatment. In car- 
rying out the mandate of Congress 
in this respect, we have, save only 
in the case of a few well-recognized 
exceptions, steadfastly refrained 
from securing or granting prefer- 
ential or discriminatory treatment. 
In generalizing the duty reductions 
negotiated in the individual trade 
agreements, we have sought to place 
on an equal footing those nations 
which, in turn, extend equality of 
treatment to our commerce, and to 
refuse such equality to those na- 
tions which refuse equality to us. 
Thus all phrases of our policy are 
on a reciprocal basis. 


CAUTIOUS POLICY FOLLOWED 

Here again, as in the adjustment 
of duties, we strive to carry out our 
policy cautiously, conservatively, and 
practically. Our rule is that the 
duty reductions granted to each in- 
dividual country are restricted to 
those commodities of which the par- 
ticular country is the chief sup- 
plier to the United States. If it 
should happen, however, that under 
existing abnormal conditions, some 
other country at Any later stage 
profits unduly from the benefit of 
the concession, we retain the right, 
when such contingency arises, to 
modify the original grant. 

Our interpretation of the most- 
favored-nation principle is suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit the nego- 
tiation of multilateral trade ar- 
rangements. We welcome such ar- 
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Caused Chiefly by Transfer of Capital— 


Trade Balance a Minor Item 





the net balance is ordinarily paid in 
| gold. 

But the surprising point in the 
story as told for last year by the 
Department of Commerce is that all 
these items together represent little 
more than a drop in the bucket 
compared with certain other items, 
when it comes to explaining why so 
much gold flowed America-ward. 

The fact is that transfer of capital 
accounted for more than four-fifths 
of the inflow of the precious metals. 
Such transfers are effected in prac- 
tice by a stroke of the pen or the 
flash of a radiogram. 

The preponderance of such credit 
symbols coming from abroad over 


shipment of some 1,527 million dol- 
lars in precious metals to back them 
up. 

Were it not for these transfers of 
capital, foreign nations would have 
owed to Americans on balance only 
147 million dollars. This is made 
up of 234 million dollars due because 
we sold abroad that value of goods 
in excess of the amounts which we 
purchased. But from it must be 
taken a total of 87 million dollars, 
because we purchased abroad that 
value of “services” in excess of what 
we sold. 

It should be explained that the 
Department of Commerce uses this 
word “services” in a very broad 





those going abroad necessitated the 


sense. Not only does it include ship- 





rangements, provided they have for 

their object the liberalization and 
| promotion of international trade in 
| general, rather than seek to create 
| closed areas of special preference. 

At the Seventh International Con- 
| ference of American States at Mon- 

tevideo, I proposed an agreement 
| designed to pave the way for such 
| arrangements. This agreement, 

which is open to adhesion by all 
| countries, has been ratified by our 
| Government. 

These and other practical excep- 
| tions and safeguards, which exist- 
abnormal conditions render 
necessary, in no way detract from 


| the force and importance of the un- 


conditional most-favored - nation 
principle as the foundation of the 
rule of equality of treatment in 
international commercial relations. 
Discrimination and preference can 
only result in a diversion of trade 
from channels of economic benefit 
to channels of political influence 
and provide but a weak and un- 
Satisfactory basis for a _ restricted 
trade that is constantly at the 
mercy of political chance and 
change. Equality of treatment broad- 
ens and hastens the process of re- 
duction of trade barriers. It offers 
the best general basis for restoring 
and expanding trade as an economi- 
cally sound and universally benefi- 
cial process. 

The firm determination on the 
part of the Government of the 
United States to reassert the rule of 
equality of treatment has already 
gone far to slow down the world’s 
recent drift toward the chaos of dis- 
crimination and special advantage. 
We are doing everything in our 
power, through the trade agree- 
ments program and through other 








channels of influence open to us, to 
induce the other great trading na- 
tions of the world to adopt a similar 
attitude toward the problem of a 
rehabilitation of world trade. In 
such rehabilitation lies the greatest 
single hope that the world may still 
be spared the tragedy of another de- 
structive upheaval. 


A TWOFOLD ENDEAVOR 

In brief, through our present for- 
eign trade program, we are attempt- 
ing to increase trade by a mitigation 
of existing trade barriers and to re- 
store trade to its accustomed eco- 
nomic channels by the reestablish- 
ment of the rule of equality of treat- 
ment in commercial relations. This 
two-fold endeavor is directed first 
and foremost, toward overcoming 
the emergency conditions which 
have resulted in drastic contraction 
and diversion of trade. The Trade 
Agreements Act is a temporary 
measure which was enacted prima- 
rily for the purpose of enabling us to 
deal effectively with this acute 
emergency. 

Athough experience has already - 
demonstrated that, under existing 
circumstances, the negotiation of 
reciprocal trade agreements repre- 
sents the only constructive ap- 
proach in the field of commerce, to 
the problem of broad and sound 
economic recovery, there are some 
in this country who, without waiting 
for the economic emergency to be 
brought under control, demand the 
immediate repeal of the Act and the 
abandonment of the trade agree- 
ments negotiated under its author- 
ity. 

EFFECT OF ACT’S REPEAL 

Let us face squarely what that 
would mean. We would automatically 
go back to the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
and face once more the vicious dis- 
crimination against our trade which 
it caused and the virtually sui- 
cidal effort at economic self-con- 
tainment which it represented. 

This futile and fatal course back- 
ward would involve a steadily in- 
creasing aggravation of regulation 
and regimentation in our economic 
life. Yet some of those who voice 
loudest their opposition to regimen- 
tation ,in general demand, at the 
same time, a commercial policy that 
would inevitably lead to such regi- 
mentation, and to a permanently 
increasing dole as well. 

This is the real alternative to our 


Trade Barriers Versus Recovery 
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represent an inglorious surrender to 
the emergency that has overwhelm- 
ed us. Far from overcoming that 
emergency, it would deepen and 
widen the ravages of the maladjust- 
ments that constitute the very 
foundation of our present economic 
difficulties, and of the existing 
threat to world peace. Our pro- 
gram, on the other hand, holds in- 
creasing promise of success in deal- 
ing with the grave exigency that 
confronts us at this time. 

Through its trade agreements 
program, this country is furnishing 
its fair share of leadership in the 
world movement toward a restoration 
of mutually profitable international 
trade, and, as a consequence, to- 
ward an improvement in the em- 
ployment of labor, a fuller measure 
of stable domestic prosperity, and 
the only sound foundation of world 
peace. 

And we, who are concerned with 
the execution of the program, find 
special gratification in the fact that 
our effort in this direction has wide- 
spread support in the nation as a 
whole. The press of this country, 
in its vast majority, has been clear- 
sighted enough to recognize the vital 
importance of the program. Great 
business organizations, like yours 
have given us invaluable encourage- 
ment. 

With such inspiration to guide us, 
we shall go forward in our effort to 
bring peace and prosperity out of 
political tension and economic dis- 
tress. 
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ping and insurance charges, interest 
and dividends and remittances but 








BALANCE 


SHEET OF MONEY 
TRANSACTIONS WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
of dollars.] 

2,282 


{Figures refer to millions 
Due us for goods sold 
Due us for goods 

bought ... : 
Net due us on goods 

Subtract amount due 

by us for ' services 
Which leaves due us - 

on business item: 
Due us for securities 

sold a 
Due by us for securities 

bought ....... a 1,522 
Net due us on securi- 

ties , - 

Add amount of hort- 

term funds sent here 

Add other funds sent.. 
Add amount unac- 

counted for....... ; 


2,048 


1,964 


Total due us ‘ 
This was paid for by: 
Fe coos Se 
Silver purchases . 336 
Paper currency .... 1 
Which closes the 
count at...... 


ac- 


2.076 
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so money spent by tourists and 


other travelers. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT HERE 


It is when we come to transfer 


of capital, that the really big items 
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come into view. No longer is Uncle 
Sam the lender of money abroad, 
as was the case in the bonanza days 
of the 1920’s, when loans were said 
to have supported an export market 
which brought unparallelled pros- 
perity to American industry. On the 
contrary, foreigners last year put 
their money into the American se- 
curity market, purchasing 442 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stocks and 
bonds over and above what they 


sold to American citizens 

In addition, nearly a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of so-called short term 
funds were sent here by foreigners— 
970 million to be as exact as the 


Department of Commerce. 


SILVER PURCHASE POLICY 


Adding up these and other items, 
the Department finds that, to settle 
accounts for the year, the rest of 
the world needed to ship 2,076 mil- 





| amount, 


——Saaae 
lion dollars here in the form of the 
only international currency—gold. 

That, at least, would have been 
the result were it not for one other 
factor. That factor is the Adminis- 
tration’s silver-purchase policy. Iin- 
stead of taking gold for the tull 
the Treasury forestalled 
that result by purchasing silver to 
the amount of 336 million dollars. 
The gold received counted up to 1,- 
739 million dollars. 
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FOR THESE 
IMPORTANT 


EVENTS 


Launching of the 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


Companion train tothe ‘City of Los 
Angeles’ with the same passenger 
accommodations and services—pro- 
viding 3934-hour service between 
Chicago and SanFrancisco—5 
“sailings” every month from Chi- 
cago. The date of its inaugural trip 
will be announced soon 


“‘CITY OF DENVER’’ 


Beginning early in June, two 12-car 
Streamliners, equipped with Pull- 
mans and coaches, will provide 
overnight service between Chicago 
and Denver on regular daily sched- 
ule—only 16 hours en route. 


* * * 
Now in Service— 
“CITY OF PORTLAND’’ 


—the pioneer 39%4-hour streamline 
train between Chicago andthe 
North Pacific Coast. A Pullman and 
coach equipped train saving afull 
business day en route between Chi- 
cago and Portland, Oregon. 5 ‘'sail- 
ings” every month from Chicago, 


NORTH WESTERN 


oegNY 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 




















@ This high-speed, light-weight, 
smooth-riding California Streamliner, 
Diesel-powered, will operate on a 393,- 
hour schedule, similar to that estab- 
lished a year ago by the pace-making 
Streamliner ‘City of Portland’ when it 
cut a day from regular train schedules 
between Chicagoand the Pacific Coast. 


All cars are of standard width, roomy, 
completely air-conditioned—equipped 
with specially designed resilient trucks 
insuring an exceptionally smooth and 
comfortable ride at high speed. There 
are four Pullman sleeping cars of 
unique design; a smart diner-lounge; 
and two de luxe coaches, In addition 
to its many refinements in comfort, 
convenience and service, the ‘‘City of 
Los Angeles” provides: 


@ Stewardess Service 
a Registered Nurse, is provided to look after 
the welfare of all passengers. 


© Coach- Buffet 


advantage of economy meals, served them at 
their seats from the coach-buffet kitchen. 





@ Windows in Upper Berths 
In the three 1 1-section Pullmans on this train, 
all upper berths have windows—a unique 
new feature of sleeping car design. 


A steward- 
ess, who is 


Passengers in the 
coaches may take 


You get much more for your money on the 
“City of Los Angeles’'! There will be an extra 
fare charge on this train. 


5 “SAILINGS” EVERY MONTH 


on the following schedule: 
Lv. Chicago 
Ar. Los Angeles . 
Lv. Los Angeles . . 
Ar Chicago 

Time shown at Chicago is 


eo. 15 p.m. 
i + 8:00 a. m, 2nd Mora 
+ 3:45 p.m. 
+ 9:30 a. m. 3nd Mora 


Central Standard Time 


Sailing Dates 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
@ Bed Room Car Net 


Western- 
Union Pacific is the only line provid- 
ing Pullman bed-room accommoda- 
tions to and from California. 








For complete 


1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
148 S. Clark St, 
Chicago, Il, 









ae 


From Chicago 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and last 
day every month. 
From Los Angeles 3rd, 9th, 1Sth, 21, 
27th day every month. 


All space—Pullman and cosach—must 


be secured in advance 


information, ask 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ul, 














present course of action. It would 
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Famous? Yes indeed! Look at Page 
349 of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. But, your palate will tell 
you—better than a dictionary—why 
America prefers Budweiser. 





Maybe he can give you a tip 


The bellhop sees a lot of people... hears what they have to say 


"i a| ...knows what they like to do. Ask him three questions about 

ie beer.— Which beer does everybody from everywhere know?— 

| Which beer has an exquisite bouquet and delightful flavor all its 
A= own?—Which beer is most called for in the best hotel dining rooms? 


He’ll answer your three questions with one word—Budweiser. 


——_—_——— 
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5 ANHEUSER-BUSCH e 


Budweiser 


BIGGEST-SELLING BOTTLED BEER IN HISTORY 


Across the deserts... over mountains ... down to 
the sea in ships! Wherever people have gone for 
three generations, they have taken along pleasant 
memories of Budweiser —and they have sent back 
their demand for it . . . from Europe, Asia and even 
Africa. If the waters of different places do not agree 
with you, you can depend upon Budweiser—always 
delicious, healthful and uniform. 


Order a carton for your home—-NO DEPOSIT 
REQUIRED —Be prepared to entertain your guests. 


ST. 





LOUIS 
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"ROSS currents of influence leave busimess * 


still headed upward. 


s&s @& © 


Where the industrial improvement lies. 


The part Government spending plays in the 
recovery under way. 
1K * * 

Government experiments with new curbs on 
competition only to find consumer cooperatives 
growing. 

* x 
Thirteen reciprocal trade agreements. 
* 1K * 
@TRONG cross currents are continuing in the 
“ business situation in this country. 

Some are found chiefly important for their 
long range effect; others for their immediate in- 
fluence. The net result, as interpreted by the 
Government’s experts, is encouraging. 

Developments regarded as of long range im- 
portance include: 

1—An approaching crisis in French finances 
with probable ¢urrency devaluation. 

This situation encourages officials here to pre- 
dict that conditions are likely to shape up into 
renewed conversations over world currency 
stabilization and later to a world economic con- 
ference. 

2.—Signing of a trade agreement with France 
—the thirteenth under the reciprocal trade 
agreement law of 1935. 

Evidence is accumulating that both the physi- 
eal and the dollar volume of trade is responding 
to the tariff adjustments made under these 
agreements, but their full effect awaits currency 
stabilization. 


INFLUENCES FELT NOW 

Developments of more immediate importance 
include: 

1—Increasing consumption of goods by a pub- 
lic with more money to spend. 

This consumption in turn is leading to a con- 
tinued growth in profits of industrial concerns. 
The National City Bank reports that profits of 
245 leading corporations in the first quarter of 
1936 were 42.3 per cent larger than during the 
first quarter of 1935. 

2.—A prospective further shift of emphasis in 
Federal spending from the heavy construction of 
Harold Ickes’ PWA to the light construction of 
Harry Hopkins’ WPA. 

This means the prospect of less Federal sup- 
port for the heavy construction industry and the 
materials industries. It emphasizes stimulation 
of retail trade. 

3.—Assured revamping of the President’s plan 
for taxing undistributed corporation earnings. 

Higher corporation income tax rates, rising 
to 20 per cent, an end to exemption from normal 
income tax rates of corporation dividends and 
a small tax on the undistributed income of cor- 
porations, are likely to emerge from Congress. 

All the money the President seeks is believed 
wrapped up in that plan. 

4—The improved chance that Congress will 
write a law to govern competition in the retail 
trade by designating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to serve as a policeman over chain store 
practices. 

Only the fact that Congress wants to get away 
early in June stands as a hurdle to chain store 
legislation at the present session. 

Basically, both production and trade are point- 
ing upward and all of the Government’s planning 
is based on the conclusion that the trend will 
continue higher throughout the remainder of 
the year except for a seasonal Summer set-back. 


Where Industry Gained 


Comparisons of Production 
And Consumption of Goods 


THE nature of the business improvement that 

has taken place during the last year is found 
in figures showing production and consumption 
of industrial goods. 

A compilation of these figures for the first 
quarter of the year has been made by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. This compilation 
is broken down into classifications and shows: 


CONSUMPTION GOODS 





First First 
Quarter Quarter Pct. 

1935 1936 Change 
Cotton cons., bales..... 1,513,000 1,657,000 +-9.5 
Silk deliveries, bales... 133,522 107,048 —19.8 
Rayon deliveries ...... 372 429 4-155 
Wool cons., lbs. ....... 149,000,000 159,000,000 6.7 
Boot and Shoe. prod... 94,707,000 98,160,000 3.6 
Gasoline cons., bbls.... 86,491,000 95,150,000 -+10.0 

CONSUMERS DURABLE GOODS 
Pass. Car regist....... 568,727 692,420 21.7 
Vacuum Cleaner shpts. 297,302 359,464 +20.9 
Electric Refrig. sales... 432,521 570,959 + 32.0 
Elec. Goods, orders....$122,000,000 $153,000,000 25.4 
Residential Bldg. ...... $71,236,000 $123,885,000 +173.9 
CAPITAL GOODS 

Public Utility Bldg..... $19,067,000 $47,971,000 22.5 
oo . ee 111,067 136,061 + 151.6 
Factory Bldg. ..... - $21,322,000 $40,803,000 -+91.4 
Other Non. Resid. Bldg. $86,726,000 $193,748,000 + 123.4 
Fr’t Car Orders, units.. 830 8,913 +973.9 
Loco. Orders, units..... 9 73 +7111 
Rail Orders, tons ...... 189,592 423,291 +123.3 


Those figures tell the story of recovery as it 
has occurred in the past year. Yet, with all of 
their appearance of betterment they do not re- 
flect enough of an upturn to absorb any sizeable 
portion of the country’s unemployed. 

In the first group of consumption goods, the 
volume of production is not far from the 1926 
“normal” but still is below 1929. The depression 
did not record the drastic decline in this class 
of goods that occurred in consumers’ durable 
goods and capital goods. Government spending 
has given a strong impetus in the consumption 
goods field. 

In the second group, listed as consumers dur- 
able goods, activity is not far from normal in all 
but residential building There the sharp in- 

















Trade Picks Up All Along the Line—Deficit Spending and Its Place 


in Re- 


+ covery—Unexpected Results of Attempts to Curb Chain Stores + 











R. V. FLETCHER 


A STEADY stream of criticism is directed against the new tax 
~ bill upon which hearings are being held by the Senate Finance 
Major target for business men testifying is the tax on 
corporate reserves, designed by tax bill drafters to increase Treas- 
ury revenue from corporation profits in proportion to funds kept 


| 


Committee. 


crease compared with one year ago looks big but 
leaves the total far below that of average con- 
struction years. A big bloc of the unemployed 
are in this industry. 

The Government has tried a number of meth- 
ods to stir up home building, but results to date 
are meager. Mr. Roosevelt is confident, however, 
that the groundwork now is laid for real activ- 
ity in the light construction business. 

In the third group the percentages of increase 
are sharpest. But they reflect improvement 
from a condition of almost complete stagnation. 
A big volume of unemployment is concentrated 
among the industries making up the capital 
goods group. 

If these industries are to push their way back 
to normal, then there must be a loosening of 
the investment markets going along with a de- 
mand on the part of the industries for larger 
plant. 


TWO VIEWS ADVANCED 

Two views are held concerning the reason why 
the capital goods pick-up has largely been delayed 
until this year and why even now it is not broad 
enough to soak up an important part of the un- 
employed. 

One view, held by the President’s advisers and 
accepted by Mr. Roosevelt, is that industry al- 
ready has more plant than it needs to fill the 
demands on it for production. They believe that 
demand for consumption goods and for consumer 
durable goods must tax the capacity of existing 
production facilities of industry before there will 
be a demand for money to be used in expansion. 

The other view, held by many industrialists 
and investment bankers, is that Government has 
placed so many restrictions on corporation bor- 
rowing and on security markets, as well as on 
business itself, that managers of industry are 
not in a mood to borrow and venture into re- 
building of plant on a vast scale. 

The first quarter showings suggest that there 
is a stirring in this field. 


Philosophy of Spending 


Effect On General Recovery; 
Ultimate End An Enigma 


OW much of the business improvement being 
reflected in official figures is due to Gov- 
ernment deficit spending? 

The first attempt by research experts to an- 
swer that question has led to the conclusion that 
from 66 to 80 per cent of the recovery “must be 
attributed to the stimulating spending of the 
‘Federal Government.” 

Dr. Gerhard Colm and Dr. Fritz Lewhann, 
German economists attached to the New School 
for Social Research, reached that conclusion. 
The Federal Government’s own statisticians and 
economists are just setting under way a study 
designed to provide an answer of their own. 

The German economists concluded that ex- 
perience in 1934 when Federal spending was con- 
tracted after the CWA venture, demonstrated 
that spending can stop without causing a col- 
lapse of the recovery movement. 


REASONS, PRO AND CON 

Reasons for continued momentum are listed 
as: First, new demand for credit on the part of 
individuals who find themselves with resources 
to support borrowing; next, the fact that Gov- 
ernment credit flowing to individuals goes in 
part to pay off debts and, once they are paid, off, 
more money remains for spending on commodi- 
ties; third, heavier demand for goods resulting 
in merchants restocking and setting under way 
a cycle of consumptive demand. 

Henry A. Wallace Secretary of Agriculture, at- 











ARTHUR T. DAVENPORT 
NEW TAXES—THE BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW 


for reserves. 


tributes the present improved demand for farm 
products to be the higher city purchasing power 
that has gradually built up partly on the basis 
of Federal deficit spending. 

Opponents of the spending theory, however, 
argue differently. 

They contend that while Government spend- 
ing might increase the amount of money in cir- 
culation temporarily, its actual effect is to 
frighten people with money to invest and really 
to check normal recovery. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 

The question is asked: Where is the Gov- 
ernment money going? 

At first an important part of it went to con- 
tractors on big projects and through them to 
workers, material suppliers and equipment 
makers. 

Another big slice went to State and through 
the States to individuals on relief in the form 
of grocery orders, coal orders and rent checks. 

Now the bulk of the Government’s deficit 
spending is going to some 2,800,000 workers on 
WPA jobs who get bi-weekly checks and who are 
free to spend their checks in any way they see 
fit. 

Most of the money goes to retail establish- 
ments of various kinds. 

Some continues to go to suppliers of materials 
and to contractors. 

In the end, however, an important part of the 
Government outlay is winding up in the profit 
figures of industry. At that point, Mr. Roose- 
velt now proposes to step in and take away a 
bigger slice of the profits so that the Govern- 
ment will have more money to pay out again, 
thereby continuing the cycle. 


WHAT WILL BE THE END? 

The German experts did not consider the fi- 
nancial problems growing out of the spending 
program in this country. Their point was that 
so long as the Government can continue to bor- 
row money cheaply and pour it out, then the ef- 
fect is stimulating. 

















—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
S. A. SWEET 


Left to right: R. V. Fletcher, counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; Arthur T, Davenport, chairman of 
the tax committee of the International Association of Cotton Gar- 
ment Manufactures and S. A. Sweet, president, Sweet-Orr & 
Co., textile organization. 


Policing the Retailer 


Latest Federal Plans 
To Stimulate Competition 


TTHE Federal Government and State Govern- 
ments are continuing to interest themselves 
in retail trade competition. 

NRA codes were supposed to provide the 
framework for agreement on competitive prac- 
tices involved in the long battle between chain 
stores and independent retailers. The codes 
were ended just about a year ago. 

But even before that, several State Govern- 
ments had taken steps to handicap operators of 
multiple retail establishments by placing special 
taxes graded according to the number of stores. 

Now the Federal Government is back in the 
picture again with a plan that is making prog- 
ress in Congress that would bring policing of the 
retail industry by the Federal Trade Commission. 

And while State and Federal Government are 
interesting themselves in methods of competi- 
tion, consumer cooperatives are growing by leaps 
and bounds to offer problems of their own both 
to chain stores and independent stores. 


EFFECT OF STATE TAXES 


First definite appraisals now are being made 
of the effects flowing from attempts by individ- 
ual States to tax retail establishments according 
to the number of their sales outlets. 

Two large oil companies, faced with these 
taxes, decided that they were too heavy to per- 
mit further company operation of filling sta- 
tions. They leased their stations to individual 
employes in the States having chain store taxes. 

The result: 

Both of the companies report that their profits 
increased under this method. Sales rose as the 
individual leasors pressed for a bigger volume 
of business to increase their own returns. Em- 
ployment in filling stations went down because 
the individual operators worked longer hours 
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—Underwood and Underwood 


FRANCE, “WE AGREE”—UNITED STATES, “WE AGREE” 
And so after many months of negotiation, Ambassador Andre de Laboulaye, repre- 
senting France, and Secretary of State Cordell Hull, representing this country, sign a 
reciprocal trade agreement, which is expected to improve opportunities for trade expan- 
sion between both nations. 











themselves and sought to save on labor charges. 
The States affected did not get their taxes. 

This experience hardly was in line with ex- 
pectations of those who backed the chain store 
tax. 


POLICY OF PROPOSED LAW 


Now the United States Senate has passed and 
the House possibly vote on an amendment to 
the Clayton Act, setting the Federal Government 
up as a policeman over retail trade. Backers of 
the various measures in Congress are confident 
that a law will emerge unless caught in the ses- 
sion’s closing jam. 

If so, the chief provisions of the new law, as 
approved by the Senate, would do the following: 

1.—Prohibit sales of goods in any part of the 
United States at prices lower than those charged 
in another part of the country for the purpose 
of destroying competition or eliminating a com- 
petitor. 

2.—Prohibit any discount, rebate, allowance, 
or advertising service charge which might be 
allowed to one competitor and not to another. 

3.—Empower the Federal Trade Commission 
to establish quantity discounts-that may be al- 
lowed to purchasers of large quantities of mer- 
chandise. 

Senators speaking for the heavily amended 
bill took the position that the law they sought 
would not stand in the way of price reductions 
by merchants and would not eliminate advan- 
tages that flow from large-scale purchases, but 
merely would regulate them. 


Consumers in Combines 


Cooperatives’ New Place 
In Retail Business 


JHILE Congress and State legislatures strive 

to freeze the retail business into a rigid pat- 

tern as a means of lessening competition, co- 

operatives are developing that aim to eliminate 

the middlemen of business and to compete on a 

strictly price basis unhampered by the tax and 
regulatory laws affecting private retailers. 

Officials estimate that there now are about 
7,000 cooperative societies in the United States 
doing almost $400,000,000 worth of business a 
year. 

At the moment there is a strong development 
of cooperative buying among farmers in the 
Middle West and Northwest. Cooperative gaso- 
line filling stations are found to be expanding. 
More than 500,000 farmers are reported to be en- 
listed in the cooperative buying movement. 

Under Government guidance nearly 5,000 credit 
unions have grown up to supply cooperative 
credit for small borrowers. This movement is 
expanding. . 

TVA with its encouragement of cooperative 
production and distribution in the Tennessee 
Valley; Dr. Tugwell’s RA, with its emphasis on 
cooperative trade in its resettlement and subur- 
ban housing communities; and FCA with its en- 
couragement of cooperative credit agencies 
among farmers, all are giving Government en- 
couragement and assistance to the cooperative 
movement. *: 

Economists in Government service argue that 
if restrictions are to be placed by Government 
policies in the way of free trade competition then 
consumer pressure will exert a strong influence 
for development of the cooperative buying idea. 


Remaking the Tariffs 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Negotiated With France 


JITH a minimum of fanflare, Cordell Hull, 

Secretary of State, continues to show prog- 

ress in his task of remaking this country’s tariff 
system without the aid of Congress. 

This past week he concluded ‘his thirteenth re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, this time with France. 
It involves downward adjustments of tariffs by 
both countries and an easing of some French 
quotas for American products. In 1929 the total 
exchange of goods with France amounted to 
about $400,000,000. This trade fell in 1934 to un- 
der $200,000,000. 

Great Britain, Germany, and Italy remain 
without reciprocal trade agreements. A deal 
with Italy fell through after the Ethiopian ven- 
ture started. Approaches to Britain are being 
delayed until after this year’s election. 

What results can Mr. Hull report from his 
tariff adjustment program other than the formal 
agreements? 

Official trade figures with individual countries 
are not assembied monthly by the Government, 
but interested officials report: 

Cuba has been put back on her feet eco- 
nomically by the agreement which gave her a 
market for an increased quota of sugar in the 
United States. At the same time Cuban imports 
of American flour and pork products showed a 
sensational increase. 

Canadian-American trade is gaining sharply 
during the first months of that agreement, with 
American industrial and agricultural exports 
rising markedly and Canadian sales of cheese 
and cattle to this country definitely higher. 

A bigger volume of transactions with Belgium, 
Brazil, Switzerland, Sweden and others of the 
countries with which agreements are in effect. 

Until the leading world moneys are put back 
on a firm foundation and brought into line with 
one another on a better balanced basis, Secre- 
tary Hull and his aides think that trade agree- 
ments will do not much more than ease the 
strain on foreign commerce and lay the ground- 
work for a later important revival. 
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FINANCE: 


HIS Government again is taking 
stock of the weapons it possesses 


to wage a defensive money war in | 


the event of a renewed outbreak. 


PROBLEM POSED BY TOTTERING FRANC 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary | 


of the Treasury, is able to report | 


the country’s $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund intact and available for 
use to protect the fortunes of the 
dollar. 

Besides that Mr. Roosevelt still 
possesses authority to revise the 
gold content of the dollar another 
10 per cent, and he holds tariff- 
making powers sufficient to meet 
almost any situation. 

Why this stock-taking of powers 
that largely have slipped out of 
public view during the past year? 

The answer lies in new troubles 
for the French france and the threat 
it holds to the degree of currency 
stability that has existed for 
months. 


THE FRANC TOTTERS 

The franc has been the pivot 
around which most of the important 
world currencies turned, because it 
has been maintained on the full 
gold standard. Now, however, with 
pressure increasing against this, al- 
most the last of the free gold cur- 




















Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
suitable for framing. 


Saar 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, MassacnuserTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 

Independence. 


Street and No. 


See 
U.5.4. 30 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 








‘A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1936, to 
mockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1936. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 


E. L. NOBTZEL, Treasurer 





| rencies, the French have Suspended 
trading in forward foreign exchange 
and are on the verge—so American 
officials say—of a gold embargo. 


level in relation to other currencies, 
trade competitors with France 
might feel it necessary to readjust 
their money. 

Thus a franc cheaper in terms of 
other currencies would improve 
the competitive position of French 


peting, might find pressure from its 
exporters for a new readjustment 
of the pound. A readjustment of 
the pound, in turn, would create 





ions of the gold value of the dollar. 


STABILIZATION, WHEN? 

The American position, however, 
is that this country will be ready to 
talk world currency stabilization 
just as soon as other countries are 

| ready to join the conversations. 

| Influence of the United States is ex- 

| pected to be exerted on the side of 
a quick restabilization of the franc 
if the French should leave gold. 

Gold bloc countries of late have 
found the going rough. 

| Belgium withdrew from the bloc 
some time ago. Poland stopped gold 
| payments very recently. Germany 
and Italy have what amounts to 
managed _ currencies. 


stood by orthodox monetary meth- 
ods. 
heavily of gold again. 

The United States received $1,- 
| 741,000,000 in foreign gold during 
1935 and is sitting on a hoard of 
yellow metal totaling more than 
$10,000,000,000. Its usefulness, 
Treasury officials admit, is a mat- 
ter of increasing doubt. The hoard 
serves as graphic evidence of the 
world’s money troubles. 


‘PUMP-PRIMING’ DEFENDED 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in an address on 
May 8 before the Wharton Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 


of recovery as practiced by the pres- 
ent Administration. 

He said: 

“The Federal Government cannot 
and should not decrease its expendi- 
tures on recovery faster than pri- 





With the French currency loose | 
from gold and seeking to find its | 


exporters and Great Britain, com- | 


pressure in this country—or so of- | 
ficials expect—for some new revis- | 








vate industry is able profitably to 
take over the load. To do so would 


| reduce consumer buying power and 


thus retard, if not reverse, the prog- 
ress of recovery. 

“The flow of money must be 
maintained and increased in an ex- 
panding economy. 
tal fails to maintain and expand 


ment exists or develops, Govern- 
ment must act as a compensatory 
factor. 


“Purchasing power can be main- 


| tained only by private business as a 
| whole disbursing its income, or in 


so far as it fails to do so, by Gov- 
ernment expenditure either on the 
basis of deficit-financing, or by 
taxing in such a way as to insure 


| the flow of funds that individuals 
| and corporations otherwise would 


accumulate and maintain in idle 
balances, so that socially beneficial 


| work will be provided for those who 


are able and willing to work but for 
whom private enterprise fails to 
provide.” 

Mr. Eccles in the above outline 


‘Government Declared Ready For Emergency—Mr. Eccles 
Restates Reasons For Large Federal Expenditures 


| of views explains 


the theoretical 
basis for the work relief program 


and for large scale Government 


| spending. 


In answer to the argument of 
business groups that recovery awaits 


| a stable currency and a balanced 


If private capi- | 


| the flow, and widespread unemploy- | 


Federal budget, Mr. Eccles, again 
outling official views, said: 

“After all, a budgetary surplus 
did not prevent the downturn in 
1929; a balanced budget in 1930 did 
not prevent an acceleration of the 
decline. Not only were we on the 
gold standard in those years, but 


| gold was flowing in steadily. Efforts 
| to balance the budget in 1931 and 


| 





1932, maintenance of the gold 
standrad, and the absence of re- 
form legislation, did not prevent us 
from descending to lower and yet 
lower economic levels. 


RECOVERY PROBLEM 

“What reason was there for 
thinking that factors which failed 
to prevent or check the downturn 
would in themselves lead to an up- 
turn?” 

Mr. Eccles stated that the crux 


+ 








of the recovery problem, as he sees 
it, is this: 

“Increased demand for goods 
could come about only as a result 
of increased incomes; and increased 
incomes depended upon increased 
disbursements by industry or by 
Government or by both. 

“As far as industry was con- 


| cerned, it was being forced, in self- 


preservation, to reduce wages and 
expenditures of all kinds. The 
only alternative, under the circum- 
stances, was intervention by the 
Government.” 

The Federal Reserve chairman 
took the position that progress to- 
ward a balanced budget will come 
with improvement in industry fos- 
tered by Government spending. 


A DEGREE OF RECOVERY 


What is the degree of recovery 
noticed by Mr. Eccles? On that sub- 
ject, he said: 

“On the favorable side of the re- 
covery program to date, I would 
stress particularly the rise in the 
national income and _ production, 
the restoration of the supply of 
money, increasing tax returns and 
the rise in building activity. 

“Although current direct esti- 
mates are not available, it would 











Only Hol- | 
land, Switzerland and France have | 


The French have been losing | 





restated the pump priming theory | 


+ 


[Continued From Page 13.] 

but declaring a graduated tax on 
corporations’ undistributed earn- 
ings is unsound in principle, warned 
that the proposed law would not 
produce any substantial increase in 
revenue. He said the Treasury is 
underestimating the effect of recov- 
ery of earning capacity in the 
country under the existing law and 
overestimating the yield from the 
proposed law. 


FAVORS HIGHER TAX 

“Would you rather raise the flat 
corporation tax, rather than this 
plan?” asked Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas. 

“I would,” replied Mr. May. “I 
would rather see more levy raised, 
frankly. I would be willing to see 
my own taxes raised, because I 
think it is much better for us to pay 
more taxes.” 

Over the committee bench raised 
the tall figure of Senator Connally, 


| grasping the witness’ hand, and say- 


ing, amid laughter, “I congratulate 
you.” 
Spokesmen for the National As- 
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paint or glass product for your use, that prod- 
uct is field tested ... is subjected to treatment 
which proves its excellence in actual per- 


formance. 


To ascertain the durability of the thousands 
of Pittsburgh Paints, for example, extensive 
proving grounds are maintained in three 
different locations. One at Newark, N. J., 
where paint film break-down is studied under 
conditions of salt air, extreme temperature 
changes and various industrial gases. One at 
Milwaukee, Wis., where film break-down is 
studied under industrial and atmospheric and 
climatic conditions obtaining in the midwest. 


Pui 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT * 
LIGHT PAINT PRODUCTS ° 
GLASS + MIRRORS * 


There is no hit or miss about 
the paint and glass products 
offered to business, commerce 
and industry by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. Before 
this company recommends any 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH ‘* 
GOLD STRIPE PAINT BRUSHES ° 


PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS ° CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS _ 1 
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, WHICH ARE 


FIELD TESTED 


offered to you. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


SUN-PROOF PAINT + 
PITTCO STORE FRONTS ° 


And one near Palm Beach, Fla., where hot 
sun, salt air and high humidity are encoun- 
tered. These proving grounds have a capacity 
for the exposure to weather of hundreds of 
thousands of paint panels, which are kept 
under constant scientific observation. And in 
‘the same manner, the glass products manu- 
factured by this Company are subjected to 
rigid tests in actual performance before being 


That’s one reason why you can buy the 
paint and glass products of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company with confidence... and 
be sure of satisfaction. Write to us for com- 
plete information about the problem which 
faces you... whether it’s factory maintenance, 
better lighting, toilet room walls and parti- 
tions, or store front modernization. Address 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2230-B 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLORHIDE + GLORIFIED 
POLISHED PLATE 
DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS 


| 











sociation of Manufacturers opposed 
the bill as “a form of deliberate na- 
tional economic planning and a 
further step toward Government 
regulation and regimentation of 
business,” as “a complicated tax 
structure” and “uncertain source of 
revenue.” 

Witnesses for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States said 
“it is out of step with sound busi- 
ness”, “would retard business,” “in- 
crease difficulties for corporations 
with impaired capital,” “increase 
bankruptcies,” “dry up corporate 
savings,” and “divert capital into 
tax-exempt securities.” From the 
minority of the committee, Senator 
Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, de- 
clared the bill is “illegal,” “a patch- 
work” and “impractical.” 

Some of the suggestions made 
are: 

Harold R. Young, representing re- 
tail associations with combined 
membership of 200,000 stores: “Sim- 
plify the bill. “Provide for a 
refund to retailers of the exact 
amount of the floor tax paid by 
them under the floor tax levied in 
August, 1933.” 

Arthur A. Ballantine, New York, 
The Merchants Association of New 
York: “I would rather see some 
reasonable increase in the corpora- 
tion rate. You need not turn sim- 
ply to increasing the flat corpora- 
tion rates. You can turn to a com- 
bination of that with increases in 
the income tax. ...I feel perfectly 
certain we must increase the lower 
rates of income tax. I think the 
normal rate can be increased prop- 
erly. 

E. C. Alvord, The Federal Finance 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States: “It is the rec- 
ommendation of our committee that 
the bill be scrapped.” 

Senator Lonergan (Dem.) of Con- 
necticut, member of Senate commit- 
tee: “I will seek amendment ex- 
empting proceeds of life insurance 
policies applicable to payment of 
estate, inheritance, succession, leg- 
acy or other death duties levied 
against estates.” 

W. W. Woods, president, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chicago: 
“If Congress enacts the so-called 
“unjust enrichment” tax proposed in 
this bill, scores of small packing 
plants will be forced to close their 
doors.” 


Flint Garrison, Wholesale Dry- 








New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New 
Jersey). $85,000,000 of 25-year 3% de- 
bentures, due June 1, 1961. Net pro- 
ceeds to be made available to the 
Standard Oil Export Corporation. De- 
bentures redeemable at company op- 
tion. Price to the public, names of 
underwriters, and underwriting dis- 
oo ag or commissions to be furnished 
ater. 

PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Ill. $22,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 4% Bonds, 
Series D, due June 1, 1961. Price to 
public, names of underwriters and un- 
derwriting discounts or commissioi.s to 
be furnished by amendment. 


GAS UTILITY RULING 

SEC has made public amendment 
to its Rule 2A4-2 defining gas utility 
companies “to make clear that sales 
to industrial owners for their own 
use are not deemed sales at a re- 
tail for purposes of the act.” 
“The mere fact that a company 
has a subsidiary pipeline company 
selling to industrial consumers,” 
SEC announces, “is not alone suf- 
ficient to make the parent company 
subject to regulation as @ public- 
utility holding company.” 


Tax Revision: Senate Takes 


a Hand + 


goods Institute: “Clarify the sec- 
tion relating to floor tax refunds for 
intermediate processors, wholesalers 
and retailers.” 

J. J. Watson, International Agri- 
cultural Corporation: “Exempt that 
part of corporate income used to re- 
pair or replace past losses.” 

R. V. Fletcher, Association of 
American Railroads: “Permit rail- 
roads to make deductions so as to 
create a sinking fund and set up 
reserves to retire their heavy burden 
of bonded debt.” 

Fred Sargent, president Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway: “The com- 
mittee should not approve distribu- 
tion of earnings as dividends until 
a cash surplus is built up to meet 
ordinary capital requirements for 
additions and betterments, provide 
a working capital and a reasonable 
sinking fund. . . . Reduce the income 
tax bracket and increase the rate 
of income return.” 

Scott Russell, Macon, Ga.: The 
Cotton Textile Institute: “Make the 
administrative features of the ‘un- 
just enrichment tax’ practicable.” 

D. A. Callahan, Wallace, Idaho, 
Idaho Mining Association: “We will 
have to start all over again under an 
entirely new theory of corporation 
income taxation. We will have to 
set our experts at work figuring our 
returns and employ counsel at home 
and at Washington.” 

M. E. Peloubet, New York, Amer- 
ican Mining Congress: “Revise the 
administrative provisions respecting 
inventories.” 


appear from other evidence 
the national income is running cur- 
rently about 60 billions a year as 


contrasted with approximately 40 | 
billions in 1932. The index of pro- | 
duction has risen from 58 per cent | 


to 94 per cent of its 1923-25 level.” 
“Turning to government revenues, 
the trend is most reassuring. Bal- 


that | 





ancing the budget through increase 
ing taxes or decreasing expendi- 
tures, or both, as the national! ine 
come is restored, is an absolutely 
indispensible element in the even+ 
tual and complete success of a pro+ 
gram of recovery requiring governe 
ment intervention which entails 
large deficit-financing.” 



































matured principal. 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
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Care of Securities 
in 
The Financial Center 


THERE are many advantages in having 
your bonds and stocks in this Company’s care 
in New York, where they will be held in 
safekeeping and at your disposal by mail, 
telegraphic or cable advice. 

This availability in the financial center, 
where transfer, registration, and paying agen- 
cies for most of the important corporations 
are located, means the saving of time, trouble, 
and often money in effecting transactions, 


We collect, for the owner, income and 


to his attention such developments as redemp- 
tion calls, meetings, reorganizations and pro- 
tective committees, and render other services. 

You can easily arrange to utilize this serv- 
ice by correspondence. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Care of Your Se- 
curities,”’ available on request, describes 
this service and gives the moderate fee 
schedule, beginning at the annual minimum 
of $25 for $25,000 par value of holdings. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


(Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


We endeavor to bring 


Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 
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To be dated May 1, 1936 


thereafter to maturity. 
commencing in 1 


ing for George Washi 
for which General and 


$17,500, 


be for all or none. 


May 8, 1934. 





municipal officers, banks and savings ba 
fiduciaries, and eligible for dep 


Each offer must be accompanied by a certified 
check or cashier's check in an amount of $350,000. 


All legal proceedings incident to the issuance and sale 
Julius Henry Cohen, General Counsel for The 


> APRIL THIRTIETH 
4% 


$17,500,000 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


General and Refunding Bonds 


Third Series, 312%, Due 1976 


Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) payable at the principal 
offices of the Paying Agent or Agents. 
Not subject to redemption until May 1, 1941. Redeemable in whole, or in part, at the option of The Port of New York Author- 
ity on interest payment dates, at 103% beginning on May 1, 
at 102% thereafter and on or before May 1, 1950; at 101% thereafter and on or before May 1, 1955; and at 100% 
Payments will be made into the “Third Series, 344%, Due 1936, Sinking Fund,” 
41. The moneys in the Sinking Fund will be applied to the retirement of the Bonds 
of the Third Series, by purchase or call. Coupon Bonds will “ 
$1,000, registerable as to principal, or as to both principal and interest, and when 
so istered reconvertible into coupon form upon payment of a nominal fee. 


Exempt in the opinion of Counsel from Federal, New York State, and City Income Taxes 


Legal in the opinion of Counsel for investment in New York and New Jersey for state and 
8s, insurance companies, trustees and other 

icipal officers or agencies in New Jersey and 
New York for any purpose for which bonds of such States, respectively, may be deposited, 
and with permission of the Comptroller eligible to secure certain deposits of funds of 
the State of New York. 


To be issued to refund $16,493,000 New York-New Jersey Interstate Bridge Bonds, Series B, dated Decem- 
ber |, 1926, and bearing interest at the rate of 4% per annum, (being part of $46,493,000 of bonds outstand- 
ton Bridge construction purposes). Any surplus will be used for other purposes 
funding Bonds may be issued. The bonds refunded will be pledged as collateral 
security for all series of General and Refunding Bonds. 


Sealed pro; Is for the purchase of the above 
,000 of bonds will be received by the Port 
Authority on May 14, 1936, and must reach the 
office of the General Manager of the Port Author- 
ity, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City, at or be- 
fore ten thirty o'clock (Daylight Saving Time) in 
the morning on the 14th day of May, 1956, 
adjourned date as the Authority may determine. 
Proposals must be in the prescribed form and must 


it with 





or such 


thereafter. 


Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, Bond Counsel. 


Cepies of the Official Statement of the Port Authority regarding these Bonds, of the resolutions 
pursuant to which they are to be issued, and of the prescribed biddin 
obtained at the offices of the General Manager of the Port Authority, 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


All sales by the Port Authority will be made within the City of New York, and the above is not 
to be construed as an offer to sell Bonds elsewhere. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
FRANK C FERGUSON, Chairman 


1941, and thereafter and on or before May 1, 


issued in the denomination of 


The Port Authority reserves the right to accept or 
reject any and all bids, and generally to take such 
action as may best serve the public interest. 


Unless the date for the receipt of bids is adjourned, 
the Port Authority will P 
of bids at or before 6 o'clock (Daylight Saving 
Time) in the afternoon of the day upon which 
bids are received, and temporary Bonds will be 
available for delivery within about ten days 


these Bonds are subject to the approval of 
ort of New York Authority, and of 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


TG Oeattad SAS WBS 


Vol. 4. May 11, 1936. No. 19. 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 

















WHERE STANDS THE SOUTH? 


Where Are the Champions of State Sovereignty and Self-reliance?—The Confederate Con- 
stitution Specifically Declared Against Subsidies, But the South Has Accepted About 
$2,000,000,009 of Federal Funds Under the New Deal 








By DAVID LAWRENCE 








HE Constitution of the Confederate States of Amer- a condemning centralization of power and usurpation of a Obviously it would be difficult for a federal government, 
ica, differing but little from the federal Constitu- | the rights of the states? which under an Act of Congress known as the Wagner 
tion, had nevertheless one notable provision which | No, the representatives from the southland are no longer | labor relations law guarantees a secret ballot for collec- 
read as follows: | fighting for Democratic principles though holding office tive bargaining purposes in trade unions to allow the Ne- 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, and seeking reelection under the Democratic party. gro’s constitutional right to vote for all public offices to 
duties, imposts and excises, for revenue necessary to pay But perhaps the South is abandoning its devotion to | be abridged in any Southern states. 

1 rj “arry | arty and is ready to accept federalism under any label. 
the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on | p on ay ~ pt ted vay y | NEW DIVISION It is regrettable that Repre- 
eae . he Confederate States; but no bounties he old question of Negro suffrage, for instance, seems ; : : ; 
the Government of the ' be 1 : : id ca ; sentative Mitchell has interjected 
shall be granted from the Treasury. . . to be less pertinent nowadays and it would not be surpts- MAY BE FORCED the race issue in the present cam- 

The italicized words, approved at the 1861 conven- ing to see the Southern members of Congress weakening | by 

Z ; — ba el ae s bill s : IN THE PARTY paign and even more deplorable 
tion which adopted the Confederate Constitution, repre- in their opposition to an anti-lynching bill or accepting that te Ehemecitic Sicthensl 
sented a conviction that the power to collect taxes and dis- quietly the strategy of the New Deal whieh has been to | Committee is conniving with him to use in the Negro dis- 
burse federal subsidies would ultimately mean the de- cultivate the support of Negro votes in 23 states of the on ; 5 

urse federal subs , » nate tee A : | tricts in the North in the next few months such arguments 
ati f the s North with the implication there that suffrage in the South | 
generation of the states. ' pil te as the Negro Congressman has been employing, including 

And what do we find in the South today? cannot long be restrained. Lata ' “a ‘ 

a a curious attack on the record of Abraham Lincoln to the 

Under the New Deal, the twelve states known as the Surely the recent speech of “epresentative Arthur Mit- sins thank eaais tx Ghaciatiier me Siete tn 
“solid th.” namely, Virginia, Kentucky, North Caro- chell, of Illinois, the first Negro congressman to sit on the | ; ’ whens y on owe aeons 

solid south,” namely, ginia, ’ — ean , that he (Lincoln) was elected to free the Negro slaves.” 
lina. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- Democratic side of the House of Representatives, was a R : ender 
; 7 i al f f fund sail ati ie epresentative Mitchell, of Illinois, has probably dis- 
‘opi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, have notable sign of some sort of fundamental change. Fo ; 4a : “ageT hee : 
sippi, , S| : ; eae : covered the right strategy from his viewpoint in forcing 
ived the following federal subsidies: when he finished extolling the Democratic party in a ay : : 
receive ae ; ar lee | Negro voters into the Democratic party in the North so 
WPA $789,927,000 speech a few days ago, the official “Congressional Record elk aniliaieah Witaatie Si ls iadian thin tical 
Pes i 501,711,000 says “Prolonged Applause, with all Democrats standing.” ea Shay pet SOUtRErn ROQUNNREENCS tn Hee Agnes fer “race 
FERA ... y & PI justice 
ae Cees a a hE oY ... 149,229,000 Observers noted that southern members joined with Sctheahasit the Mitchell th will be “Seanad! 3 
AAA ...... eee renee: . 395,284,000 northern Democrats in the ovation. oe ee a - & 
CWA _....... eee eee 153,950,000 the usual way and distributed in Negro districts in North- 
DEMOCRATIC Representative Mitchell’s ern states by the Democratic political committees. 
ar $1,990,101,000 speech is of profound interest as If ever there was a time for an independent Democratic 
SOUTH FOUGHT The foregoing was largely for PARTY SEEKS indicating the trend of the Negro | movement to enter the lists as the logical opponent of the 
“relief? and does not include NEGRO VOTES vote in the coming election and regular Democratic party in the South it is today. Such 
AND BLED FOR money supplied under the PWA oe also important because it might a party would, of course, find itself in the minority at the 
STATES’ RIGHTS for public works projects nor be taken to signify southern acquiescence in his remarks. outset because it will be opposed by the political bosses 
cumin nbvenund under the TVA He said: | and by the organization parasites on every side; indeed, it 
nor loans made under the RFC. The WPA total includes For more than 50 years my people have been al- will be condemned by those groups which have received 
some funds allocated but not yet spent but all the rest most solidly registered in the Republican party. It | subsidies directly or indirectly from the federal treasury. 
me RI is only during the past 4 or 5 years that Negroes have | But an independent movement should not necessarily 
Pp . , found that the Democratic party is a safe place to , ; : . 

The share of direct relief contributed by the federal live and vote. ... be discouraged by such tactics. There must be in the 
government to the twelve Southern states, in the historic “I have just done some work for the national Dem- South still the calibre of men who care =e for a great 
stronghold of states’ rights, averaged 93.2 per cent which ocratic party. I have been busy compiling statistics principle of government than they do for financial gain, 
means that the states themselves furnished only 6.8 per to be used in this campaign, and I find that in 23 more for the fundamentals of American constitutionalism 
cent of the relief funds from their own resources. a where he ieee to wage a campaign for than for centralized bureaucracy. 

This compares with a 52 per cent average contribution agro VOR, WHERE HWegrets Are permitted to vote, 

I stl; Minha and and where their votes are counted, we have more THE OLD CREED There could be no better creed 
by the federal government to the ten New England an than 2,400,000 Negroes who can vote in this election. than that written by a man who 
Middle Atlantic states, the historic stronghold of federal- “We expect to wage a campaign and to show the OF JEFFERSON enjoyed the unique distinction of 
ism, and a 48 per cent contribution by the states. Republican party that has abused the Negroes more being the lead f hi . 

Since the national contribution by the federal govern- than it has abused this country, that we stand po- YET RINGS TRUE | 4 ee oe 
ment during the last three years was 71 per cent, litically emancipated, and we are going to give the i ; rr ee staal edagse 9 
it will be noted that the Southern states by their 93.2 per Democratic party and the great President that I love Oe re nee Se ee es one ie ee 

, f h A , ; s so dearly the largest vote that any Negro group has the late Oscar Underwood of Alabama in his book, “Drift- 
cent went tar beyond the average for the whole nation in ever given a President of the United States (applause ing Sands of Party Politics,” published in 1928: 
leaning on the federal government. on the Democratic side).” | “The men and women of America who desire the 

Northern states never had any such scruples against | . ap ee Be - 

s : , preservation of their individual rights under the Con- 
federal subsidies so it is not surprising to see them feed- NEW DRIVE TO Representative Mitchell onid, stitution of their country and are opposed to the es- 
ing at the trough at Washington. But the South—it once ENFORCE 15TH MOPeover, he wes confident we tablishment of a system of paternalism in the United 
had convictions on the subject. It forbade bounties from are approaching better times and States must above all else and at all times stand stead- 
the central treasury. It once held principle more sacred AMENDMENT? _ 2 J@tger degree of racial justice”, fast to the first principles of government, and see to it 
than life itself. It once shed the blood of its most illus- and declared he was encouraged pia ce ue ras tn Sangean G0 aet eevee 

self. It once shed th orinciple under any circumstances, - 
trious sons to maintain not the right to oppress the Negro ahs yo of suffrage hid a ; feelin tha bait are be ne 
but to preserve the supremacy of a written Constitution < vere od Ege House,” he continued, “I see “We should divorce the Federal Government from 
which it believed to be a dissolvable compact. women sitting side by side with us. As I look into the any intimate association in the domestic affairs of the 

No better exposition of the doctrine which the South Senate, I see women there who 30 years ago could not people; confine its active function to the national en- 
held dear has been written than in a letter by General _— hiosadheled- a deavor contemplated in the beginning; as far as pos- 
Robert E. Lee in December, 1866, in that period when he I believe I will live to see the day when we will have sible abolish the numerous boards, commissions and 
was devoting his best efforts to a reconciliation of the the same right in all of these states that are given all of — et St SCN PENNS E Gorey 

a. bene the other citizens because we are loyal.” a 
North and South. He said: . hn stineic taeda tee eee? P he South _ “We should confine the power to exercise legisla- 

“While I have considered the preservation of the ad ents the engpcrats rome te out ” tive discretion to the Congress of the United States 

constitutional power of the General Government to well as the North stood in applause. Politically, this can and maintain the power to execute the laws in the 

be the foundation of our peace and safety at home mean only one thing, namely, that the Negro vote in the hands of the President, where power and responsi- 
and abroad, I yet believe that the maintenance of the North is to be thrown into the Democratic congressional bility may be united in one person; allow only the 

0 and pen sped a - a and whe contests so as to become a group factor in controlling the pe of the land to pass judgment that affects the 

= . . . o i i 

pre pc tena * geo lai to the adjustment and ba election and thereby influencing the votes of those North- rights and liberties of the citizen. In other words, we 

anze of the general system, but the safeguard to the cn. Demnsaie 1b Denes. Mei ets thle the & should abolish the discretions that are-now vested in 

continuance of ny aa government. ng ss. ouple wi this the act a bureaucratic government and restore in its entire 

“I consider it as the chief source of stability to our that Northern Republicans are usually interested in pas- integrity the government of law we inherited from 

present system, whereas the consolidation of the sing anti-lynching laws and legislation which will compel our fathers.” 

a call — — bey — the South to permit Negroes to vote and we see the theory Could there be a better platform for an independent 

pes br i pg hehe en pier do which has hitherto kept the solid South from embracing Democratic movement in 1936? Oscar Underwood was 

chen: preceded +” i = any other party except the Democratic party, collapse of condemning the centralization trend under the Republi- 
its own weight. can party but were he alive today he would be condemn- 

NOW THEY ARE But what do we find the sons For if the South acquiesces in the present trend, the ing the same trend under the New Deal party. 
GOING OVER of the old South doing today in sovereignty of the states will pass to supervision in For Oscar Underwood carried on in the spirit of 

the House of Representatives and Washington of all matters affecting wages and labor Thomas Jefferson and Robert E. Lee. 
TO FEDERALISM @ the United States Senate? conditions, and inevitably the Negro must through his Where shall another leader be found to reflect the spirit 
hea ea Are they the defenders of Demo- Northern vote-getting strength compel the federal police of the South—to guide it through the tempting and al- 
i iendaarong al Are they supporting that long series of power to be exercised to insure the ballot for him in state luring paths of federal subsidy into the realm of unselfish 
planks in Democratic platforms for fifty years or more ’ as well as federal elections everywhere. v principle? : 
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